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SCHOLAST ICISM 


A REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY 


VoLUME V | JULY, 1931 7 NUMBER 3 


THE CONTENT OF A PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE 


T is a respectable theory that philosophy arises because our 

experience raises problems and asks questions. We think 

the theory true of the whole of philosophy and of every legiti- 

mate part of it. What then, is the experience out of which a 

philosophy of value originates, and what are the problems which 
that experience sets ? 

The experience is that a man finds that he wants things, and, 
by a reasonable analogy, he is convinced that the same experi- 
ence is true of every man and, in a sense, of every animal; and 
something of the same is, by no great imaginative leap, thought 
true also of the plant. This is the case, at any rate, with what 
is widely known as instrumental or economic values; the organ- 
ism lives by its environment. Thus theory of value has a wide 
empiric basis in biological activity. Then there is the cosmic 
process, the universe running with the smoothness of a machine 


and as if it also acted for something. One dares to think that 


life, though he understands it in a restricted way, is fairly 
mtelligible, and he allows himself to wonder what, if anything, 


~ he or life or existence may possibly mean. Besides, as man he 


is almost at once interested in controlling and: managing his 

conduct, and in what he considers, on perhaps an a priori view, 

the betterment of his life. A question which is immediate 
| | 197 
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enough, though not asked by everyone, is, What is the use? 
Action costs, it is more or less upgrade, painful to nature; and 
man, and so far as we know only man, asks whether it is worth 
while. This raises the more basic question: What is meant by 
being worth while ? What is meant by being of value? or simply, 
what is value? We shall look at these and kindred questions 
now from the angle of the status of their answers in con- 
temporary thought. 

_ First, the question of how wide the empiric basis on which a 
philosophy of value rests, is given different answers, and various 
terms are used to cover the activity which occurs between the 
valuer and the valued: such terms as conation, preference, 
interest, value feeling and value judgment, tension, and ten- © 
dency. The elemental concern, however, is rather with the 
experiences than with the words used to express them. What 
on the broadest defensible view is the experience in this in- 
stance? We suggest that it is action, experienced or observed, 
and suggest also that theory of value in the main peeports to 
be a theory of the end of action. 

It is granted by everyone that theory of value includes at 
least all of man’s judgmental likings; and these are activities; 
though it is said to be the English usage that man “ values” 
only the nobler and finer things. Thus Miss Olarke in her 
Study wm the Logic of Value says that an Englishman does not 
value such things as sugar plums or cigarettes, but only such 
objects as friends, sonatas, landscapes. The American seldom 
makes this kind of exclusion. A common custom also with 
writers on value is to regard the experience as inclusive of all 
animal activity: animal fear and feeding and pain, animal 
awareness, assimilation, growth, reproduction. Such view, 
which is next door to taking in all biological functioning, 1s 
notably represented by Professor Perry and by others who might — 


as 
a 
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perhaps be rated his followers.* There is naturally a bit of 
arbitrariness in our stopping with judgmental activity, since 
psycho-biological action has so much in common with this, and 
strictly biological process so much in common with the two of 
them. Professor Urban for instance is certainly convinced that 
will is of its nature “oriented towards value,” but he is also 
far from disagreeing with Tolstoi’s dictum that life is a center 
of values. 

The view that all action, at least on the human level, contains 
an element of valuing is emphasized by the results of the small 
war that has been waged as to which human actions have any 
touch of valuing in them. Durkheim, for example, gave us 
the dichotomy of fact and value, which has had many adherents. 
Perry in a like fashion begins by marking off “ value versus 
description ”’; but what makes his study commendable on this 
point is that he proceeds throughout to disregard this first-page 


limitation, and after a hundred pages is explicit in saying that 


even to name, let alone to describe or locate, is to value. The 
question here is whether the problems of value are limited to 
what is known by common sense as liking and disliking, or 
take in also appreciation of art, moral doing and undoing, 
worship and knowledge. Dr. Schiller of Oxford has gone so 
far as to claim that to know is only to value and that truth is 
value; but without accepting his opinion in toto we may say 
that his long and earnest stand for the view that knowing has 


in it some trace of valuing has not been in vain. M. Lévy- 


Bruhl’s lament that it is our human way to value before we 
have found all the facts calls forth the reply that even the 
finding of any fact, and more plainly the seeking of it, implies 
genuine valuation. Some might also urge that Lévy-Bruhl’s 
complaint has an element of valuing in it. _ | 

If we could answer with some satisfactoriness the problems 


+R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value: Construed im Terms of Interest 
(New York: Longmans, 1926). 
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of value arising on the biological level, we should yet in all 
naturalness have the closely allied problems arising from our 
observing a world process on both the animate and inanimate 
levels. These additional problems give theory of value a wide 
setting, throw it on to a cosmic stage. We say it is natural 
and human to ask these larger questions, since it is really our 
experience that brings them up; and if it be urged that we are 
not in a position to answer them, we may suggest that neither 
are we in an excellent position to answer the smaller questions, 
and that probably we do not put ourselves into a better position 
by dismembering the universe and trying to view life or any 
level of being apart from the relationships in which, as a matter 
of fact, it emerges. 7 

Theory of value, on this bold and fuller view, is a study in 
orientation, in the orientation of the cosmos, and its content 
may be summarized as the philosophical study of the Thomistic 
“ desiderium naturale,” or “ intentio naturae.”? It is a study — 
of whether human life has any fundamental meaning or im- 
portance; and without now arguing the point, one asserts that 
human life is of basic and long-run importance only on con- 
dition that the universe is of importance. Man, that is, does 
not give importance to the universe, but is either of importance 
in an important universe or is of no fundamental importance 
at all. Of course, we do not refer here to the meanings and 
purposes which John Dewey, denying that man or evolution 
has any plan or aim, grants that men have, and we are not 
alone in suggesting that any possible meaning of man is to be 
found not in man as an isolated item in a meaningless pluri- 
verse, but in man in relation to his total environment. 

Whether the universe has any meaning is plainly a cosmic 
problem, and it has been avoided by much contemporary 


*Saint Thomas also uses the word “appetitus” or “appetitio.” A re- 
markable study of this, from the point of view of religious values, is James 
E. O’Mahony’s The Desire of God (London and New York: Longmans, 


1929). 
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thought. But neither of these facts decides the question of 
whether to tug at the problem is too bold, or the question of 
whether much contemporary thought is not perhaps unduly 
timid. At any rate, the universal negative claim, made also for 
example by the Wells-Huxley-Wells coalition and by Bertrand 
Russell, that the universe has no other-than-human meaning, is 
temerarious. 

Our present conclusion is that one cannot answer the first 
question, the biological, without raising the second, the cosmic 
question; and we suggest that it may also be that one cannot 
answer the first without answering the second. This would 
imply that philosophy of value faces a central problem of phi- 
losophy: What does it mean to act? What does action mean? 
This, we think, is the ultimate query for thought about valuing, 
and it lies close to the primary philosophical riddle, since change 
or action sets so many, and conceivably all, of our problems. 

So much for the empiric basis on which theory of value rests 
and the sort of elemental question it raises. Secondly, on the 
human level at any rate, action is for things that are regarded 
as having value, or as worth while. This means simply that 
the objects in question are thought to be serviceable, to be 
capable of helping to preserve or advance the individual or the 


_ group. On such a basis one believes that value, in the instru- 


mental sense at least, might readily be defined, and that per- 
haps standards of value might also be discoverable. But, in 


fact, there is great diversity and unsettlement on both these 


points. 
Professor Perry says that this is our primary problem—to 


“define value in the generic sense.” We have not precisely 


agreed, and note in passing that what recommends Professor 
Perry’s theory of value in many of its aspects is that he himself 
does not keep to this early stricture but sets to work to outline 
and determine the experience of valuing — not of value in a 
nominal sense. Indeed, it seems to some of us a ruinous mis- 
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take to think the main business of philosophy is the attempt to 
define terms used in common parlance; words must be handled 
carefully, of course, but they are only labels, and the identifi- 
cation and isolation of the things and events which they mark, 
and the implications of those things and events, are our ele- 
mental and central concern. Definition, we should think, is 
secondary, almost a refinement; and we should like to see a 
study made of the irrelevance of the noun “ value”’.* W. Olaf 
Stapledon in his Modern Theory of Ethics * suggests such pro- 
cedure when, allowing that one use of the word “ good” may 
alone be acceptable because “more significant and more co- 
herent than another,” he says: ‘So long as we are aware of 
the various factors of the value situation, it does not perhaps 


greatly matter which of them we dignify with the word ‘good ’.” a 


The situation is the center of reference; a usable definition, if 
one is found, is only a formulization of some element that is 
_ always present within that situation. 

_ The types of definitions offered by various students of theory 
of value are perhaps best grouped and summarized as subjective 
(affective or volitional or a union of the two), neutral, and 
objective.” Rather a majority of contemporary English writers 
on the subject, such as G. E. Moore, John Laird in his Study 
in Moral Theory and his Idea of Value, Miss Clarke, and 
Bertrand Russell, in his earlier though not in his later work, 
should be rated as objectivists. Few Americans, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Dewey, are even neutral between objec- 
tive and subjective; following the lead, pretty largely, of 
George Santayana and Professor Perry, they are usually sub- 


* Mr. Dewey has for years repeatedly pointed to the ambiguity and con- 
fusion of the word “a value,” which is a thing, an ens reale, with “ value,” 
which (he says) is an ens rationis; but some do not yet see the needed 
distinction. 

*London: Methuen, 1929, p. 93. 

®° Cf. Mary Evelyn Clarke, A Study in the Logic of Value (University of 
London Press, 1929), ch. 2. 
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jectivists in theory of value, though not in theory of knowledge. 
S. Alexander is fairly neutral; so also, we should say, was 
Meinong, though Ehrenfels of course was not. 

Moore’s point, in his Principia Ethica, that value is a simple, 
that it is irreducible and indefinable, is famous.* Dewey has 
generally, perhaps, held that value is indefinable; one can only 


point, he has said, to “‘existential situations in which the quality 


of value is concretely found,” * and we think it quite correct 
to say that value for him is a quality of objects as related to 
subjects, but only and always as conditioned by judgment.*® 
Alexander is neither subjectivist nor objectivist and, though 
both the genesis and locus of value are a little slippery in his 


statement, it may roughly be said that he distributes value 


between subject and object. 
The strictly subjective theory of the origin and meaning of 


value is the vogue; definition or description must fit a sub- 


jective mould. Professor Perry studies value in terms of 
“interest,” which is a motor-affective attitude of subject toward 
object, and he defines or locates value as any object of any 
interest, the interest begetting the value and not the value the 
interest. Professor Dewitt Parker takes the full subjective 
view implicit in Perry’s construction and defines value as any 
interest in any object. Several others also, as Professor Prall, 


*See also the chapter on “Intrinsic Value” in his Philosophical Studies 
(London: Keegan Paul, 1922). 

7“ The Meaning of Value,” Journal of Philosophy, XXII (1925), 129. 

° Whether value is necessarily conditioned by judgment is debated at 
length by Dewey and Prall in the Journal of Philosophy, XX-XXII (1923- 
1925). 

° General Theory of Value, pp. 115-6. Mr. Perry’s statement would be 
more helpful if less ambiguous. In the chapter in which he proposes and 


- defends the definition of value as any object of any interest, he also says 


that value is “the peculiar relation between any interest and its object; 
or that special character of the object which consists in the fact that an 
interest is taken in it”; and that “value might be defined. as the relation 
of any object to a valuing subject.” Thus value is: interest-object, interest- 
character of object, and interest-relation to object. 
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in his Study in the Theory of Value and to a less extent in his 
Aesthetic Judgment, and Dr. Gardner Williams, in The Human 
Perspective, are busy at work trying to fructify the theory of 
interest as constitutive of value. The distinctive note of this 
theory is that the agent confers value on the object, and that 
nothing is of value unless it is being valued. , 

Professor Urban is quite dissatisfied with every attempt at 
a psycho-biological definition. He says that it is bound to be 
circular. Why, he asks, should fulfilment of desire or interest 
be thought a good? ‘Is the interest itself worthy of being 
satisfied? Is the object worthy of being of interest?” But 
he has no quarrel with “ an objective or cosmological view ”’ of 
value; he regards it as integral to perennial philosophy. “For 
Aristotle, and even more clearly for St. Thomas, every created 
thing has its own good, which it seeks to realize consciously or 
unconsciously. Value, I shall hold, is part of the nature of 
anything.” *° 

As an answer to those defenders of hurried causes who wish 
to know at once, “ What about standards, scales of value, the 
hierarchy of values? ” we may be permitted to say that stand- 
ards seem to us a kind of residual problem. We do not know 
how any thinker could advisedly begin with it. Many of the 
apologists and, at least, those meliorists who may be termed 
immediatists set out from it; they take their cosmological 
setting on faith or on doubt; they are the here-and-now people, 
and define good, if at all, in terms of more good; and, without 
a careful searching into what valuing is and implies or what 
value means, they ask, “‘ Which things are of more value, and 
of most value? What of the Absolute?” They start, in other 
words, where the humbler persons, the seekers, would hope, if 
the road was found open, to arrive. : 

All the same, we are far from saying that the question of 
standards is less than a main practical problem of philosophy. 


1° The Intelligible World (New York: Macmillan, 1929), pp. 134-139. 
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Theory of value itself, on a metaphysico-ethical view, tries to 
answer that perhaps ultimate practical question of human 


_ affairs—What is the use, the use not only of philosophy and 


science and literatures, but of human and other life and of the 
cosmic process? And theory of standards, that is of more or 
less value, is, in a very real sense, the culminating point of 
speculative and practical thought. What does the better life 
mean, and how is it to be lived? _ Here the human mind is 
inevitably in the field of progress, “ reform,” growth. If this 


is so, any philosophy is, when totalled up, a philosophy of value. 


This is patently true of a pragmatic outlook, such as Dewey’s, 


whose entire quest for certainty aims to be a quest of more 


intelligent and better controlled ways of living; it is the case 
with every philosophy that is, or is to be, applied. In any 
event, standards and values seem to be the fruited sum of the 
wisdom by which a man guides his life, and, for many of us, 
this wisdom is intelligible only in a cosmic setting with which 
it is integral. Hence the likelihood of a great deal of dis- 
agreement on this vital point of standards, and hence, also, how 
strange and challenging it would be if investigation should show 
that, though philosophies are very divergent, men come much 
nearer to agreement in their Lebenswetshert. 

It is true to say that the problem of standards is not yet well 
handled in contemporary thought. The test of ‘‘ inclusiveness ” 
or numbers has been suggested, and one may remark that this 
criterion applies where it applies. But, for a sure thing, the 
question of standards is sharpened now and, we might say, 
heightened by the new humanists, who enter the field mainly 
by way of literary criticism and one of whom, in fact the best 
balanced and most truly humanist of all, says that as our life is, 
so is our literature: pretty is as pretty does: sincerity and 
greatness and simplicity in literature can be and will be attained 
when we achieve sincerity and greatness and simplicity in 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S QUEST FOR TRUTH 


HE problem of truth is the nemesis of most modern 
philosophies. It is a question on the solution of which 
depends the foundation of any metaphysical system. This, no 
doubt, is why modern philosophy is in such a befuddled and 
uncertain state of mind. Unable to state whether or not any- 
thing is true, and denying certainty to the human mind, it 
cannot lay down first principles from which to deduce and 
erect a metaphysical system. Nor can it secure its truth from 
any external source. Just as it denies the validity of human 
reason so does it reject other approaches to a solution of the 
problem—it renounces religion and the religious approach. 

St. Augustine found himself for a while in the same posi- 
tion as the modern philosopher. The philosophy of the pagan 
world of his time was predominantly skeptical and Augustine 
was bred in that skepticism. But he was not content with it 
because there was no mental rest therein for him and because 
he felt that there was truth and certainty for humanity. Conse- 
quently, we find that he abandons, after a long struggle, the 
purely intellectual approach and turns to God and religion for 
a final solution of his problem. | 

Our procedure, then, in this paper, wilt be. to consider first, 
the intellectual approach; and then the religious approach to 
the problem of truth. In portraying this quest of Augustine’s 
we shall be revealing the development of the metaphysical. 
foundations of his system. | 

Let us turn immediately, then, to the place of human reason 
in the quest for truth and see wherein it fails and wherein it 
succeeds. 

Can reason ever lead us to the truth? Is absolute certainty 
possible by means of this human faculty? Augustine’s final 
answer to this query is in the negative, but, for a while, he 
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placed his faith in Manicheism and believed that he had the 
truth. Falling away from this heresy he came under the 
influence of Plato and the Academicians. In facing the prob- 
lems of the latter, we find Augustine unwilling to go as far as 
they. Some knowledge he holds must be possible to human 
reason. And he opposes to their skepticism our sentiment of 
right, and our sentiments of thought and of being. “ It would 
be better to say: that knowledge is inaccessible to man than to 
_ say: the knower knows not why he lives, he knows not how 
he lives, he knows not if he lives.” (Contra Academicos, 
III, x.) Or again: “ Yet whoever doubts that he himself 
lives, and remembers, and understands, and wills, and thinks, 
and knows, and judges? Seeing that even if he doubts, he lives; 
if he doubts, he remembers why he doubts; if he doubts, he 
understands that he doubts; if he doubts, he wishes to be 
certain; if he doubts, he thinks; if he doubts, he knows that he 
does not know; if he doubts, he judges that he ought not to 
assent rashly. Whosoever therefore doubts about anything else, 
- ought not to doubt of all these things; which if they were not, 

he would not be able to doubt of anything.” (De Trinitate, 
Lib. X, ch. x.) oe 

But even with this much knowledge St. Augustine refuses to 
go as far as Descartes and erect or deduce a philosophy from 
these first principles. For he feels that this is insufficient and 
the result a sort of skepticism. ‘ For he who says, I know I am 
alive, says that he knows one single thing. Further, if he says, 
I know that I know I am alive, now there are two; but that he 
knows these two is a third thing to know. And so he can add a 
_ fourth and a fifth, and innumerable others, if he holds out. But 
since he cannot either comprehend an innumerable number by 
additions of units, or say a thing innumerable times, he compre- 
hends this at least, and with perfect certainty, viz., that this is 
both true and so innumerable that he cannot truly comprehend 
and say its infinite number.” (De Trinitate, Lib. XV, ch. x11.) 
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Obviously, according to St. Augustine, such method will not 
lead to the truth. We have some certainty here but no real 
knowledge or truth. And, since we can find no criterion of 
truth in human knowledge, we must turn to God. “ The 
skeptics,” says St. Augustine, “ agree with us that it is neces- 
sary to adhere to the truth. But, they say, who will show us 
the truth. And on this point I begin to quarrel with them. 
But you have declared who it is that is able to show us the truth, 
and I will be careful not to hold a different opinion. It is 
a divinity, you have said, who alone is able to show to man in 
what consists the truth: your word is short, it is pious. Noth- 
ing in our conversation has given me greater pleasure, nothing 
has been more serious, more probable; and if, as I have con- 
fidence in it, a God assists us, aap. has been more true.” 
(Contra Acad., ITI. v.) 

But in what way does God give us the truth? How do we 
know that we have it? Do all men possess it? And is there 
any unanimity of opinion on truth ? | 

These are the questions which we must now answer on the 
basis of St. Augustine’s philosophy. And here we must note 
the Platonic influence in Augustine’s thought. Plato had 
preached a permanency, an eternality, and an immutability of 
pure forms or ideas (e. g. justice, goodness, beauty, etc.). 
Furthermore these ideas are also innate in the human mind, 
and they are made known to us again through sensations which 
excite the soul to remembrance of its forgotten knowledge. 

The idea of truth Augustine believes comes not from ex- | 
perience nor from reason but is innate in man. It cannot come 
from sense knowledge or reason for these are changeable and 
truth is not. Human reason is of this mutable and mundane 
world of appearances and change, but truth belongs to the im- 
mutable and ideal world. 

Is there any evidence of this immutable nature of truth and 
of its innate presence in man? St. Augustine believes that if 
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we consider mathematical truths we shall find ample evidence 
of this fact. Furthermore, we find that there is an agreement 
of human minds on these truths. ‘“‘ Indeed I see that there 
are many things from which itis sufficient to relate one, namely, 
that reason and truth of number is evident to all reasonable 
people, so that every computator tries to apprehend it; one is 


able to do this more easily and another more difficultly, and 


another is not able to do it at all: nevertheless this very reason 
and truth of numbers is clear to all those who are able to under- 
stand it, nor when anybody really comes to an understanding 
of it is his conception changed and turned in respect to its 
elementaries, nor when anybody fails to understand it is the 
science itself deficient, but truly it persists as a complete truth 
and he indeed would be in error if he did not use it than he 
would be otherwise.” (De Inb. Arbit. cap. ix.-translation my 
own.) | | 

However, there must be some cause for this kind of intellec- 
tual knowledge. There must be some common object to give 
us this common knowledge. For truth is superior to the indi- 
vidual reason and to sense knowledge which is changeable, 
therefore there must be some source for immutable truth, and 
that source Augustine declares is God. God is immutable, 
eternal, and unchangeable. Then, since there are unchangeable 


‘truths present to our mind, viz. mathematics, God must be the 
source of these truths. God therefore must be present to our 


minds, and means the same to every man. Thus if we admit 
that God is present to our minds through truth, it is possible 
that truth is common to all men. 

The next conclusion that Augustine draws from all this is 
that we discover truth through God. He clarifies this doctrine 
by bringing forth his famous theory of divine illumination. 
He compares human knowledge with illumination. Knowledge 
is a sort of sight, i. e., in order to see some particular thing there 
must be a light illuminating that object; in order to see truth 
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there must be a certain light which enlightens our mind. God 
is the producer of that spiritual light of which the relation to 
our mind and truth is the same as that of the relation of our 
eyes to the object we see. This may mean that God produces 
all truth in our mind and, therefore, the human mind is un- 
necessary, and this is the interpretation that St. Thomas makes 
of this doctrine. But the implication that St. Augustine wishes 
us to draw is that God produces truth but that our mind has to 
act in order to grasp it. 

But are all human minds illuminated in this way? Do all of 
us depend upon God for truth? St. Augustine would reply in 
the affirmative to this query. No matter whether we are con- 
scious of God or not he is always present to us. We are not 
always with God but God is always with us. Even the man who 
denies God is illuminated by him. For the ideas of all things 
are in God. Therefore, any proof of anything we know is in 
the ideas of God Himself. Unless we reach these rules or 
ideas there is no knowledge or science. Truth is necessary, 
immutable and eternal for God. In things these are not, nor in 
our own minds, therefore these attributes exist only in God— 
in the ideas, forms, rules, or reasons of God, hence, truth exists 
only in God. We must reach these forms, ideas, ete. in order to 
have real knowledge, But we do have some real knowledge, 
hence, we must be in contact with the divine rules. And thus 
even the man who denies God is illuminated by Him. Further- 
more we learn that a complete knowledge of truth depends on 
religious faith. Both of these points and also an excellent 
exposition of the famous doctrine of illumination are to be 
found in Tractate XX XV on the Gospel of St. John. 


A burning lamp is needed capable at the same time of exposing to 
view other things which the darkness covered, and also of showing 
itself to thine eyes. So also the Lord Christ distinguishing between 
~ his faithful ones and his Jewish enemies as between light and darkness: 
as between those whom He illuminated with the ray of faith, and those 
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on whose closed eyes He shed His light. So, too, the sun shines on 
the face of the sighted and of the blind; both alike standing and 
facing the sun are shone upon in the flesh, but both are not enlightened 
in the eyesight. The one sees, the other sees not: the sun is present to 
both, but one is absent from the sun. So likewise the Wisdom of God, 
the Word of God, the Lord Jesus Christ is everywhere present, 
because truth is everywhere, wisdom is everywhere. One man in the 
east understands justice, another man in the west understands justice; 
is Justice which the one understands a different thing from that which 
the other understands? In body they are far apart, and yet they have 
the eyes of their minds on one object. The justice which I, placed 
here, see, if justice it is, is the same which the just man, separated from 
me in the flesh by ever so many days’ journey, also sees, and is united 
to me in the light of that justice. Therefore the light bears witness to 
itself; it opens the sound eyes and is its own witness, that it may be 
known as the light. But how about the unbelievers? Is it not present 
to them? It is present to them also, but they have not eyes of the 
heart with which to see it. ‘“‘ And the light shineth in the darkness and 
the darkeness comprehended it not.” 

Religious faith then will bring true wisdom, for wisdom is essentially 
religious wisdom. “Behold piety, that is wisdom; but to depart from 
evil is knowledge.” (Job, xviii, 28) “ Piety here, or discourse on the 
love and worship of God, concerns the eternal things.” But “to depart 
from evil” is of temporal things, since it is in reference to time that 
we are in evil, from which we ought to abstain that we may come to 
those good eternal things. (De Trinitate, XIV, xiv.) 

The man without religious faith may have knowledge of a 
sort; that is, practical scientific knowledge which depends 
nevertheless on the presence of God in his mind. But he can- 
not attain true wisdom, he will not possess truth per se, until he 
has faith. | : 

Thus the culmination of the intellectual approach to the 
problem of truth brings us directly to the religious approach. 
The intellect must give way to the will. The truth that was 
unattainable by reason must be reached by faith and a love for 
God. | | 

The rest of this paper will be an account of the religious 
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way to truth as we find it in St. Augustine. That this is the - 
only way to truth and wisdom becomes even more apparent on 
studying the life of the Saint, for his life gives a clear reflection 
of his quest for truth. Therefore we must give as concise an 
account of the Saint’s life as we can, before going on to our 
second problem. 

In the early life of the Saint we come upon a few influences 
which shaped the development of his religious and mental life. 
I have listed them as four: (1) the influence of his mother, 
Monica, an ardent Christian, and one who did everything to 
draw her son into the Church; (2) Patricius, his father, and a 
pagan; (3) his early appreciation and love for the Latin lan- 
guage, which marks the beginning of the pagan influence over 
him; and (4) his sense of sin—thus even at an early age he 
feels conscience-stricken over the sin he commits in neglecting 
his studies. (Conf. 12-14) 

As St. Augustine grows older the pagan influence grows 
stronger. His mother admonishes him on his conduct and en- 
deavors to inculcate in him the Christian virtues, but his father 
was a typical pagan of the time and permitted him a modicum 
of indulgence. Augustine is sent away to Madaure to continue 
his studies, but bad companions draw him away from his 
studies into an evil mode of living. Upon completion of his 
studies he returns home expecting to go to Carthage next and 
continue with his studies, but because of lack of funds is forced 
to remain in idleness for about a year. At home he falls into 
more evil ways of living, which culminate in the theft in the 
orchard. This he mantane much of in his Confessions and regards 
it as a very grave sin. 

Under the patronage of a wealthy friend, inition, 
Augustine is able to go to Carthage and study rhetoric. But 
once again he laments that he falls into a life of sin; he attends 
theatricals, circuses, and commits numerous fornications. But 
now his mental life begins to develop and Augustine looks about — 
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for a philosophy of life. He reads the Hortensius of Cicero 
and it exerts a strong influence over him and brings him more 
and more to the pagan point of view. He also tries the Scrip- 
tures but is repelled by them. At the age of twenty he comes 
under the influence of Manicheism, a philosophical creed which 
supported the sensual life he was leading and seemed to offer a 
solution of the world problems which had been bothering him. 
It also appealed to him because of the mockery it made of the 
Christian religion. 

His sensual life continues. He takes to himself a concubine 
and has a son, Adeodatus, by her. He gratifies his ambition to 
excell all others in eloquence and knowledge. And then, in the 
midst of this sort of life, a dear friend dies and his thoughts 
turn again to religion, for his friend was baptized a Christian 
before he died. This moves him considerably but there is no 
change in his ideas until he meets Faustus, the great exponent 
of Mane. The meeting is a great disappointment to him and he 
almost turns from Manicheism. Faustus is unable to answer 
his questions and he begins to feel that the doctrines of Mane 
are superficial. | | 

-A short time later he journeys to Rome to teach rhetoric. 
In the Confessions he regards this journey as brought about 
by the providence of God. He teaches rhetoric for some time 
and continues to lead a depraved life. He visits Milan and 
hears Ambrose preach on the Catholic faith. For the first time 
he feels that perhaps this faith is not as ridiculous as it for- 
merly seemed to be. Ambrose exerted a strong influence over 
him but he does not yet turn Catholic. Nevertheless, he finally 
frees himself from Manicheism. 

Plato is the next great influence in his life. His entire 
philosophy becomes Platonic and remains basically so for the 
rest of his life. Some critics have even said (Alfaric) that it 
was Plato that really led him to Christianity and there are 
strong facts to support this point of view. But the Confessions 
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alone furnish ample evidence that St. Augustine’s conversion 


was an emotional not an intellectual one. Plato certainly — 


shaped his entire thought and made him one of the greatest of 
the Neo-Platonists, but he did not convert him to Christianity. 
From Plato he learned the laws of life, but we must remember 
that it was not enough for St. Augustine to know the correct 
way of living. This he had longed to do all his life, and 


every small sin pricked his conscience. Plato pointed out the 


true way of life to him, but it was not enough to know it, he 
must also be able to follow it. 

In a quandary he turns to the Scriptures again and this 
time reads them more appreciatively. The philosophy there 
seems quite sensible and logical to him and compatible with 
the teachings of Plato. His intellect is willing to accept both 
these philosophies but his will is unable to put them into 
practice. Finally, he turns to St. Paul and there discovers a 
strange parallel between this man’s life and his own. From St. 
Paul he learned that it is not enough to know what one must do, 
one must also know how to do it, and this is obtained through 
the grace of God. This is the decisive illumination he received 
from St. Paul. All of his life he had been sinning; in Plato 
and in the Scriptures he found the true way of living and 
believed in it, but in order to follow the good life he needed the 
grace of God. 

From this point on his conversion follows rapidly. He re- 
turns home in a turbulent state of mind. His friends, Sim- 
-plicianus and Pontitianus, read him the lives of Victorianus 
and St. Anthony. He is greatly moved and his conversion is 
imminent, but he awaits the grace of God. Finally, in the 
beautiful garden scene toward the close of the eighth book of 
the Confessions, he receives what he believes to be a sign from 
God, in the voice of a small child crying: “ Take up and read. 
Take up and read.” (Conf. VIII, 29) Such statement 
puzzles him for a while. Why should a child be crying out in 
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that manner? For the child had been playing about in the 
garden next door and had not seen him. Suddenly he realizes 
the meaning of the words and picking up a copy of the Scrip- 
tures lying near by he opens it and reads. It was a passage 
from St. Paul and an answer to his problem. “ Not in rioting 
and drunkeness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh in concupiscence.” (Conf. VIII, 
XII, 29) Weeping with joy he kneels and prays. 

From this account we know now why St. Augustine could 
never reach truth through the intellectual approach. He was 
by nature what we would call nowadays a voluntarist. He 
was a man in whom love, passion and all the emotions were 
most prominent. The will was the guiding principle of his 
nature, not abstract reason. And it is through the will that he 
will reach God. He may know of the truth from Plato or the 
- Seriptures, but he will not possess full comprehension of the 
truth, he will not possess wisdom, until he is able to live and 
love the truth. | 
_ Two questions arise here: First, we must know why the will 
should seek God and having found him should remain satis- 
fied that it has attained the truth. And secondly, we must know 
how the will can make that approach, for only a purified will 
enables man to acquire God and so attain the truth. 

The first of these points is made clear by St. Augustine in 
his doctrine of charity. In seeking to explain the principle of 
the will he compares its activity with that of physical bodies. 
Greek philosophy taught that every material body is drawn 
along by a kind of natural weight and is drawn toward a certain 
place in the universe. Thus, substances with the element of 
earth preponderating are drawn toward the earth. Now the 
~ human will is to man what natural weight is to bodies. In 
every soul there is a weight which draws it along to some place. 
When a soul reaches its final object of desire it is resting. This 
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natural weight here is love, which is twofold: (1) There is a 
movement toward a certain object and (2) there is a movement 
by which it lays hold on that object. | 
Now the souls of men love rest. But how are we to attain this. 
rest? St. Augustine tells us: “In Thy Gift we rest; there we 
enjoy Thee. Our rest is our place. Love lifts us up thither, 
and Thy good Spirit lifts up our lowliness from the gates of 
death. In Thy good pleasure is our peace. The body by its 
own weight strives toward its own place. Fire tends upward, 
'a stone downward. They are urged by their own weight, they 
seek their own places. . . . My weight is my love; whereby am 
I borne, whithersoever I am borne.” (Conf.; XIII, IX, 10) 
From this quotation it is evident that love and will are 
identical, furthermore that they are active forces which are 
always searching for their own rest or peace. Love may tend 
toward many objects but its true place of rest will be with God. 
God, then, is the final end toward which all our activity is 
directed. And virtue here, for St. Augustine, would become a 
love for that which it is his duty to love, or, in other words, the 
love for God. | : 
Further, through love we will come to know God and, there- 
fore, love will lead us to the truth. Thus in the Confessions 
(VII, X, 16): “ He that knows the Truth, knows what that 
Light is; and he that knows It, knows eternity. ‘Love knows it. © 
O Truth Who art Eternity! and Love Who art Truth! and 
Eternity Who art Love! Thou art my God, to Thee do I sigh 
night and day. ... And I said, is Truth therefore nothing 
because it is not diffused through space finite or infinite? And 
Thou criedst to me from afar; ‘ Yea, verily, I AM that I AM.’ 
And I heard, as the heart heareth, nor had it room to doubt, and 
I should sooner doubt that I live, than that Truth is not, which 
is clearly seen being understood by those things which are 
made.”’ 
Another statement of the doctrine is brought out in his Hssay 
on Christian Doctrine. Here we find him approaching his sub- 
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‘ject by an account of the distinction between use and enjoy- 


ment. To enjoy a thing, he says, is to rest with satisfaction in 
it for its own sake. To use a thing is to employ whatever means 


are at one’s disposal to obtain what one desires. That which 


is enjoyed is always an end in itself, since things are enjoyed 
when we rest in them. We enjoy only ends. To use is to use 
things as means toward ends. To illustrate his point he com- 
pares our wanderings on this earth with the wanderings of a 


man in a strange land. In order to achieve his goal and reach 


the Fatherland the man must use this country merely as a 
means so that he may reach his true land. To complete the 
analogy we must use the earth as a means to acquire heaven. 

In analyzing the nature of God we learn that He is of a 


nature than which nothing more exalted or excellent exists. 


Everything men find in themselves and on this earth is temporal 


and changeable. But God is unchangeable and eternal. 


God alone then is worth enjoying and is the end of all ends, 
and so every intermediate end ought to be used only as a means 


to carry us to further ends and finally to God, for we cannot 


enjoy that which is changeable and temporal and God alone is 
unchangeable and eternal. It is our duty to enjoy the truth 


_ which lives unchangeably, but this would be impossible unless 


Wisdom or Truth had become incarnate through Christ. 
Here we reach the impasse that has its counterpart in the 
life of the Saint. The major part of his life is an account of 


all the false loves which he entertained. He was seeking peace 


in means and thinking that he might find enjoyment therein. 
But he came to realize that the true way of life was only to be 
acquired through love of God. That God was truth unchange- 
able and eternal he learned from Plato. Furthermore, his own 
experience convinced him that his mode of living was sinful and 
would never lead to peace of soul. He knew that the final 
resting place of his will was God, but he could not direct his 
will toward that end. He was completely bound down by 
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earthly desires and was prevented from acquiring his true end. 
He knew his duty but it was impossible to obey unless his will 
were freed from his earthly desires. God will be the active 
principle of any moral life, but Augustine felt that he must 
have aid from God. In the final stage he realized that the 
grace of God is needed in order that we may do what we ought 
to do. 


Neither the knowledge of the Divine Law, nor nature, nor the 
remission of sins already committed, but grace is given to us through 
Jesus Christ our Lord in order that through it the law may be obeyed, 
nature released and sin vanquished. (Grace and Free Will, XIV, 27.) 


_ In the end then our will becomes purified and enables us to 
reach God and love Him because we have been given grace 
through Christ to obey the moral law. Or to put it in still 
another way we would not love God unless He first loved us. 
“‘ The apostles chose Christ because they were chosen.” (Grace 
and Free Will, XV, 12.) 

But why this grace is given only to some of us is a difficult 
matter for St. Augustine to decide. His own experience of the . 
transmission of grace by God is known to us. But why should 
not all men be given this grace and then all would reach the 
truth? Many men want to believe in Christ and be purified 
from sin thereby, many would like to possess faith in Christi- 
anity but they have not been given the grace by God to do so, 
and their merits will not win them grace, for grace is essentially 
a gift of God. The only answer we get from St. Augustine is 
that it must be referred to the secret judgments of God, or to 
God’s foreknowledge. In final analysis for our problem it 
means that we shall attain the truth only if God chooses to aid 
us. Truth will be attained through the grace of Christ our Lord 
but this grace is not given to every man. 

Joun Mouranr. 
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THE N ATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL END OF THE 
INTELLECT 


HE fact of existence bespeaks purpose. In an infinite 
Being this purpose will be found within its own nature; 

in finite beings the purpose is assigned from without and, 
though it may proceed from the nature of the thing, it was 
conferred upon that nature in the act whereby the thing was 
itself constituted an existing reality. Thus, the sum of crea- 
tion, as the work of an intelligent God, is ordained to the 
fulfillment of an end; for an intelligent being acting in accord- 
ance with its own nature cannot do otherwise than have purpose 
in its acts.» As we take into consideration the world in its 
totality, and observe the various items of the world individually 
we discover that this purpose is manifold. There is in every 
thing a specific end following from the particular nature of the 
object. This end constitutes the proximate purpose of its ex- 
istence. Over all this and comprehensive of all creation is its 
twofold ultimate purpose. The proximate and the ultimate 
purpose of creation are intertwined, the one depending upon 
the other. Individual objects indicate the specific fertility of 
the Creator; their complexity within and diversity when com- 
pared to the aggregate suggests His unbounded fertility. This 
reference to God throughout all creation constitutes one phase 
of the ultimate purpose of finite things—the manifestation of 
the objective glory of God. This objective glory which is ex- 
ternal and passive does not, however, contain in itself the per- 
fection of glory and requires the complement of subjective or 
active formal glory to effect the full reality of glory. Formal 
glory is then the other phase of the ultimate purpose of creation. 
The whole of creation renders objective glory to its Creator, 
but only the intelligent portion of creation is capable of paying 
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Him formal glory. Hence in reference to the ultimate purpose 
of creation, the whole of the material universe is meaningless 
except that it provides the basis for active formal glory. Ina 
stricter sense, therefore, the ultimate purpose of creation may 
be reduced to the intention of the Creator to seek formal glory 
for Himself therein. The superior purpose of the human being 
in the scheme of creation follows from this, for as formal glory 
is by its nature of a higher order than objective glory, so too 
the being capable of bringing the objective glory to life in 
formal glory must be of a higher nature and is destined to a 
higher purpose than that part of creation which is merely the 
base of the glory. | 2 

As an act specifies the power which brings it into being, so 
formal glory indicates two faculties necessary to its accom- 
plishment. These two faculties are the intellect and the will. 
The intellect by turning itself upon the finite objects of the 
world discovers in them principles of reality or being. Such 
principles serve as the basis of a reasoning process in which 
man can logically proceed from the fact of finite existence to 
the truth of an infinite Reality or Creator from Whom finite 
things received their existence. The function of the will in 
active glory is to find its object, the good, in the objective glory 
of the Creator, and then in the Creator Himself Who gave all 
things the good of existence, and Who has it infinitely in 
Himself. In the proximate purpose of things the will discovers 
its object, the good, inasmuch as the Creator ordained them to 
the needs of man and thus they are good for him when used 
according to the light of reason and the will of the Creator. 
Thus besides the good of existence there is in things a specific © 
good. It is but a small step to refer this specific good back te 
the Creator Who made things so. In tracing the goodness in 
things back to its source in the Creator, the will goes out to the 
Creator and glorifies Him for what He has done. In these 
operations, however, the will follows the intellect for it can 
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only find its object in what the intellect presents. Thus the 
intellect is the more important faculty in rendering to God His 
formal glory. It is the faculty by which man can, apart from 
revelation, arrive at a knowledge of God and see His handiwork 
as an expression of His goodness, and hence see it as something 
to be presented to the will for approval. By nature, therefore, 
the intellect is independent in the quest of its object; the will, 
on the contrary, is the servant of the intellect.’ 

After the intellect, even though within the limit of its own 
natural power, comes to a knowledge of the existence of an 
infinite Reality Who gave existence to all finite things, it can 
proceed to a somewhat more precise knowledge of that Being 
by instituting certain logical processes. It can, for instance, 
come to the immediate conclusion that what is of finite exist- 
ence must be some way contained in the infinite Creator both 
conceptually and in His active power ad extra. The exemplary 
cause is that “. . . conception of the mind which is followed 
in the execution of a thing for the purpose of bringing about 
the end desired by the executing agent.” * It has, therefore, a 
reference to the conceptual power of the agent and to the effi- 
cient causality in the agent.* Thus the human being observing 
the objects of the world and following them back to their source, 
learns of the exemplary and efficient causality of the Creator, 
and in paying tribute to the Creator by an act of the will formed 
upon this knowledge, man secures to his Creator the highest 
part of creation’s final causality, the active, formal glory of God. 

In consequence of this we may say that while man shares 
with the rest of creation an ordination to God as his end, the 
particular end of man is specifically higher than that of the 
inanimate creation. He has a direct and particular ordination 
to God by reason of his ability to render formal glory. Because 


*St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, I, III, ce. 26. 
*St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. 3, a. 1; Suarez, 1, c. sect. 1, n. 1. 
*St. Thomas, Quodl. 7, a. 3; Metaph. disp. 25, sect. 2, n. 12, 13, 
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of this particular ordination to God, we turn now to the nature 
of man and consider the metaphysical elements in it necessary 
to the fulfillment of his part in the scheme of creation. Thereby 
we learn the extent to which man is ordained to God, or, to put 
it in other words, the extent of perfection attainable by man 
in his knowledge of and union with God. ) 
The primary perfection of a power is its bare constitution in 
reality as that particular power capable of this or that function. 
Its secondary perfection is.attained when this power, by its own 
proper act, that is to say, by an act in accordance with and 
flowing from its nature, brings its potency into realization. 
Since a faculty is meaningless and lacking its fullest perfection 
without this act whereby it brings its potency into realization, 
we may say that the purpose or end of a faculty is to realize 
itself in an act. A faculty may not, however, realize its full 
potency in every act, but that act in which it does completely 
and perfectly realize its potency is its supreme act and hence, 
as far as the faculty is concerned, it is its ultimate end. Again, 
a faculty is measured by its act and since the power of acting 
is in itself indefinite, the object of this power gives it its specific 
determination. Thus a faculty is more perfect in proportion to 
the perfection of those things which constitute its proper objects. 
Applying this to the human intellect, we say that its primary 
perfection is the power of knowing the suprasensible; its sec- 
ondary perfection is the realization of this power in the very 
act itself of knowing. The act of knowing is therefore the end 
of the intellect. This act is specified by the object known. It 
is specified as a spiritual power by its act of knowing the supra- 
sensible or spiritual. The degree of its perfection as a spiritual 
power will vary in proportion to the spirituality of the object 
known. Accordingly an intellectual faculty can find its highest — 
specification of knowing the spiritual only in God. He is the 
- object in which the fullest specification of intelligence is found 
because He is the Summum Intelligibile. Cognoscere igitur 
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Deum intelligendo est ultimus finis cujuslibet intellectualis 
substantvae.° 

All created things reflect in some way the divine nature. In 
that nature are the exemplars from which finite things are 
patterned. In consequence the more perfect a thing is the more 
it reflects the divine perfection and the more it may be said to 
approach, although in a different and limited way, the divine 
essence. Thus in realizing the fullness of itself or its own per- 
fection it tends to a certain similitude to God. Since things 


are naturally intended to achieve their full perfection, this per- 


fection may be regarded as the end of the thing in itself. Above 
this, we must look upon them as also achieving, according to 
their respective natures, an expression of the exemplary cause— 


the nature of the Creator. Furthermore, an intelligent creature 


can attain a far greater similarity to God than other creatures 
since God is infinite intelligence in actu. Again, because God 
is this infinite intelligence in actu the finite intellect approxi- 
mates Him more when in actu than when merely in potentza. 
Even this is not its limit. In the act of understanding a thing 
the intellect receives in some way the nature of that thing 
within itself and thus, in a certain sense, assimilates itself to 
that thing. Now if the intellect in actu contains within itself — 
a knowledge of God, it thereby achieves, in proportion to its 
knowledge of God, an even greater similarity to Him than it 
would have by merely being in actu regarding some other object. 
Thus again we see that to know God is the ultimate end of the 


intellect, in fact of all intelligent beings. The link between 


this truth and the fact that man is made for the glory of God 
is evident. In this life the intellect can find the basis of God’s 
glory in His creation; by attaining a knowledge of God and 
consequent union with Him as the ultimate end of the intellect, 
it will find the basis of His glory in Himself. Man begins by 


*St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, I, III, c. 25. 
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seeing the glory of God in creatures and ends by seeing it in 
the Creator. | 

At this point we come in contact with a truth of revelation. 
Natural reason can inform us that all creation has God as its” 
end or purpose. We can ascend from this to the higher truth 
that the human intellect is destined for God in a much more 
specific manner than the rest of creation; that its very nature 
requires knowledge of God to achieve the completest expression 
of itself. But reason stops here. It can tell us no more about 
the process of achieving God than that this process is logically 
associated: with the paying to God of His due glory for the 
work of creation and for His own intrinsic goodness and great- 
ness. It can point to no more than a natural union with God 
effected by a natural knowledge of Him. God is the summum 
Intelligibile in se but not guoad nos. Hence, when St. Thomas 
says that the ultimate end of the intellect is to know God by 
understanding, he certainly does not intend to refer to God as 
the natural object of the intellect or to regard Him as giving 
to the intellect its most complete perfection as that intellect is 
now constituted. Reason may affirm that the highest specifica- 
tion of intelligence will take place in knowing God the swmmum 
Intelligibtle, but, as we shall see, reason also shows that this 
specification is beyond the reach of the natural powers of the 
intellect. The natural intellect unaided cannot attain an in- 
tuitive knowledge of God 7m se but only a discursively acquired 
knowledge about Him. | 

Revealed religion makes up for this shortcoming of natural 
knowledge and does assure us that if the purpose of the Creator 
is obtained in this world, if man renders to Him the debt of 
glory according to the conditions imposed by the Creator, the 
ultimate end of man, the union with the Creator, will be ob- 
tained in the next world. This doctrine of revelation goes far 
enough to define the nature of the union of man with God; it 
tells how the ultimate end of man will be effected. In doing so 
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it exceeds the natural expectation of man, for this doctrine to 
which we refer—the doctrine of the Beatific Vision—asserts that 
our union with God will be greater than the natural capacity 
of the intellect.’ Theologians define the beatific vision as: 
Clara et intuitiva nec tamen comprehensiva, Dei cognitio prout 
in se est. In this vision the intellect will have a clear knowledge 
of God much superior to any knowledge it may have of Him 
through either faith or reason. In the knowledge had through 
either faith or reason there remains a certain remoteness and 
obscurity; in the beatific vision the knowledge will be direct, 
definite, and clear. In the beatific vision it will be intuitive 
or immediate and thus distinguished from the abstract knowl- 
edge of God known through His effects. To comprehend God, 
however, is both a natural and a supernatural impossibility. 
We do not speak here of comprehending God in the sense in 
which St. Thomas uses the term comprehensto Dei wherein he 
signifies the fulfillment of hope in the attainment of God as our 
end.° The comprehension meant here is concerned with ex- 
hausting the divine nature by our knowledge of it. Since this 
nature is infinite, it alone can know itself exhaustively and no 
creature can be made naturally capable or be supernaturally 
_ raised to the capability of having such knowledge. | 

Although the creature will not exhaust the divine nature, in 
the beatific vision it will have a direct vision of the divine 
essence facie ad faciem. For this the creature will require a 
special assistance from God. Theologians speak of this assist- 
ance as the lumen gloriae which is a supernatural habit infused 


7 Benedict XII, Constitutio “ Benedictus Deus,” Jan. 29, 1336: Auctori- 
tate apostolica definimus quod secundum communem Dei ordinationem ani- 
mae sanctorum .. . fuerunt, sunt et erunt in coelo . . . viderunt et vident 
divinam essentiam visione intuitiva et etiam faciali, nulla mediante crea- 
tura in ratione objecti visi se habente, sed divina essentia immediate se 
nude, clare et aperte eis ostendente, quodque sic videntes eadem divina 
essentia perfruuntur. Necnon quod ex tali visione et fruitione . . . habent 
vitam et requiem aeternam . ete. 

° St. Thomas distinguishes the two kinds of comprehension in the Summa 
Theologica, I, XII and 1-2, IV. 
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into the soul and perfecting it to that degree that it will be 
able to see God as He is. The habit will not reside in the 
intellect as a mere help but as a means. The intellect is the 
remote agent of the beatific vision, the supernatural habit is the 
proximate power elevating and supplying the strength and 
status necessary to that vision. oe 
The juxtaposition of this doctrine of the beatific vision with 
the metaphysical psychology of the intellect and its destiny in 
God gives rise to certain questions. The intellect by its own 
natural processes can show that it is destined for God. It can 
go to the extent of demonstrating this truth. Since its natural 
destiny in God is so much a scientific fact, it might be supposed 
that therefore the intellect could arrive at some inkling of its 
supernatural destiny in the beatific vision. Again, if it cannot 
discover a personal destiny to that vision, can it at least discover 
the fact of the beatific vision as a destiny or a possibility to 
which the intellect might attain, the necessary postulates being 
given? A further consideration of the intellect and its adequate 
object brings us in touch with the beatific vision. We find that 
as the remote basis of that vision it contains something in its 
own constitution which makes that vision possible for it. In 
reference to that possibility we may speak of the ability of the 
intellect to attain this vision in contradistinction to the inability 
for the same in inanimate or unintelligent beings for whom 
there is not even such a remote possibility. Because of this 
remote basis of the beatific vision in the very constitution of 
the intellect, there is a relation between the intellect in its 
natural state and in its supernatural enlargement of power as 
found in that vision. This relation exposes the mind to the 
danger of misconstruing its own possibility. It may mistake 
the basis upon which the beatific vision is possible for the full 
possibility of the vision and, thus, reduce that vision to an item 
within the range of the intellect’s natural power of attainment. 
Moreover, other items in the nature and operations of the 
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intellect seem to point to the same conclusion. The supreme 
' measure of man’s happiness, for instance, must be according to 
that which is supreme in man acting upon its highest object. 
Hence the supreme measure of man’s happiness must be ob- 
tained by his intellect. It will not be obtained in the passive 
reception of something from without but in a definite act of 
the intellect itself. This act must be directed to the essence of 
God for in seeing that alone man will obtain his ultimate hap- 
piness.” Hence with reference to the object, means and process 
of obtaining ultimate happiness it would seem that there is a 
natural ordination of the intellect to the vision of the essence 

of God. 
_ The functioning of the intellect points the same way. The 
exercise of a faculty follows naturally from the fact of its ex- 
‘istence. By means of its act it arrives at its own inner per- 
fection. We may say, therefore, that in a state of passivity it 
fails to attain the end of its existence. Accordingly every 
faculty has within itself an urge to act. It seeks to become 
perfect, to find the fullest expression of itself in an act. This 
fullest expression cannot be had by an act that does not reduce 
the complete potency of the faculty to an act. Because of this 
a faculty will not only strive to act but will seek to act so that 
it may exhaust its natural capability and come into full pos- 
session of the object for which it is ordained. This truth is 
exemplified with particular clarity in the case of the intellect. 
It exists to know and the natural power it has is the power of 
knowing. Man seeks to know and to know all he can about 
everything. The experience of the race bears out this truth. 
Because of this insatiable appetite for knowledge and the wide 
range of the intellect, it will not be satisfied with half-truths, 


° Summa Theol., I, XII, 1, ec. “ Cum enim ultima hominis beatitudo in 
altissima ejus operatione consistit, quae est operatio intellectus, si nun- 
quam essentiam Dei videre potest intellectus creatus, vel nunquam beati- 
tudinem obtinebit, vel in alio ejus beatitudinem consistet quam in Deo; 
quod est alienum a fide.” — 
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partial understanding or limited insight. It seeks to become 
commensurate with the whole range of the knowable for only 
then will it have exhausted itself and realized its complete 
perfection. The finite intellect, however, is limited and meta- 
physical science is the boundary of its natural power. It rea- 


- sons upon creation which is the effect of the Creator. Because 


of this aspect of creation, that it is an effect, the intellect can 
reason to the demonstration of the existence of the Creator. 


In this way the intellect can attain to the Creator. However, 


the mere knowledge of existence is a very limited attainment. | 
Since the intellect can do very little more than this, the little 
more being contained in the science of natural theology, and 
since the knowledge of His existence is not to attain to the 
Creator sempliciter, as would be the case if the knowledge of 
the effect revealed also the essence of the Cause, the intellect 
is left with a knowledge of something about which it will want 
to know more. It will want to progress to a knowledge of the 
essence of the Creator Whose existence it learned by itself. 
There remains, therefore, an apparent natural desire in the 
human intellect of knowing God and as long as that desire is 
not satisfied man will not be perfectly happy.” 

In reviewing these facts about the intellect in its relation to 
God, our interest becomes focused upon the problem of arriving 
at an exact delimitation of what in the foregoing is natural and 
what is supernatural. In examining the mind of St. Thomas 


*° Idem. 1-2, III, 8, ec. “ Objectum autem intellectus est quod quid est, id 
est essentia rei . . . unde in tantum procedit perfectio intellectus in quan- 
tum cognoscit essentiam alicujus rei. Si ergo intellectus aliquis cognoscat 
essentiam alicujus effectus, per quam non possit cognosci essentia causae, 
ut scilicet sciatur de causa quid est, non dicitur intellectus attingere ad 
causam simpliciter; quamvis per effectum possit cognoscere de causa an sit. 
Et ideo remanet. naturaliter homini desiderium, cum cognoscit effectum, et 
scit eum habere causam, ut etiam sciat de causa quid est. ... Si igitur 
intellectus humanus cognoscens essentiam alicujus effectus creati non cog- 
noscat de Deo nisi an est, nondum perfectio ejus attingit simpliciter ad 
causam primam, sed remanet ei adhuc naturale desiderium inquirendi 
causam; unde nondum est perfecte beatus.” 
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on the subject we find that he is exceedingly clear in teaching 
that man is made for God. But he also very definitely estab- 
lishes the truth that man cannot see God facze ad faciem by 
- means of his natural powers alone. In other words, the human 
intellect cannot naturally have a vision of the divine essence.” 
The scope of the intellect is bounded by its object. This object 
admits a distinction into the connatural proximate object, the 
connatural adequate object and the supernatural or ultimate 
adequate object. While in union with the body in this world 
the proximate or proportionate object of the intellect is the 
intelligibile in the material universe.’? In the process of grasp- 
ing the zntelligibile the intellect begins with the most abstract 

concept of being or reality. Whatever the intellect knows is 
represented to it before all things else as something that 2s or 
has reality. This aspect of reality spans the whole range of 
actual and possible existence. Consequently in all finite things, 
that is to say, in all things proportionate to the intellect, the 
possibility of finding this aspect of reality constitutes the con- 
natural adequate object. 

In the acquisition of its object the intellect is dependent upon 
the body.** Consequently its.connatural object, proximate or 
adequate, must be that which in some way can affect the senses. 
In this necessity of the intellect finding its object, the spiritual, 
in the material we have one of its boundaries. In reference to 
the adequate object we find another boundary. Usually the 

11 Summa Theol., I, XII, 4: “. . . impossibile est quod aliquis creatus in- 
tellectus per sua naturalia essentiam Dei videat. Cognitio enim contingit 
secundum quod cognitum est in cogniscente. Cognitio autem est in cog- 
noscente secundum modum cognoscentis.” Idem, 6: “ Facultas autem vi- 
dendi Deum non competit intellectui creato secundum suam naturam, sed 
per lumen gloriae. ...” Idem, 1-2, V, 5: “ Omnis autem cognito quae est se- 
cundum modum substantiae creatae deficit a visione divinae essentiae, quae 
in infinitum excedit omnem substantiam creatam. Unde nec homo, nec 
aliqua creatura potest consequi beatitudinem ultimam per sua naturalia.” 
Also ef, 2-2, II, 3, c.; Contra Gentiles, L. III, 53. 


Cf. Summa Theol., I, LXXXXV, 8, 
18 Summa Theol., I, LXXXV, 1, ad 3. 
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adequate object is spoken of in a way to include both the natural 
and the supernatural. For the purpose of clarity we distin- 
guished between the connatural adequate object and the super- 
natural. It may be said that the totality of finite reality is the 
natural adequate object of the intellect for in every item of 
finite reality it can find its object. By its own natural power 
it cannot go beyond this.** However, the aspect of reality may 
be found beyond this for it is had infinitely in God. Because 
the aspect of reality, which is the object of the intellect, is found 
in God, we have a basis upon which it is possible for man to 
know God facie ad faciem. It is of primary importance, how- 
ever, to keep in mind that this possibility is not a consequence 
of an active power in the intellect. It is only a basis upon - 
which the active power of the intellect, extended by the help of 
a supervenient power, is supernaturally enabled to know God 
in His essence.*° Hence the most that can be said is that the 
intellect contains the passive potentiality of seeing the essence 
of God. Thus only that which is accommodated to the finite 
intellect, that is to say, the finite world is the natural adequate 
- object of the intellect and this constitutes its ultimate natural 
boundary. Even the knowledge of God had in this world is 
included in this for such knowledge, discursively acquired, is 
rather a knowledge about Him than a knowledge of Him. 
Secondly, the method of obtaining a knowledge of God, per 
causalitatem, remotionem et eminentiam, does not give us a 
knowledge of His essence. In short, whatever knowledge we 
have of Him here is limited and finitely expressed and so we 
can say that a finite knowledge of the infinite God is included 


14 Contra Gentiles, L. III, 52. 

*® Contra Gentiles, L. III, 53. “ Nihil est susceptivum formae sublimioris, 
nisi per aliquam dispositionem ad illius capacitatem elevetur. Proprius 
enim actus in propria potentia fit. Essentia autem divina est forma altior 
omni intellectu creato. Ad hoc igitur quod essentia divina fiat intelligi- 
bilis species alicujus intellectus creati, quod requiritur ad hoc quod divina 
essentia videatur, necesse est quod intellectus creatus aliqua dispositione 
sublimiori ad hoc elevetur.” 
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in the connatural adequate object of the intellect. All this is 


something quite different from a vision of His essence. 

We come now to a solution of the difficulties mentioned above. 
The object of the intellect is being or reality. Since this ratio 
entis is found in all things, the intellect has some possibility 
of knowing all things. Part of this possibility does not proceed 
from the nature of the intellect. The acquisition of its object 
in knowledge is dependent upon its own active power. That 
power is commensurate with the nature of the intellect, which 
is finite. Hence whatever it knows through its active power 
must be known secundum modum substantiae ejus. The aspect 
of reality or being in the essence of God is infinite and although 
it constitutes to some extent the object of the intellect, it is 
infinitely in excess of the intellect’s natural powers. Accord- 
ingly that portion of the intellect’s possibility of finding its 
object in God is a possibility to which its passive potentiality 
is raised beyond the limits of its natural active power. This 
potentiality may be the basis of a possibility; but, the actuali- 
zation of the possibility in no way does or can proceed from 
the finite active powers residing in the finite nature of the 
intellect. In conclusion therefore, we may say that the human 
being, from the examination of his natural powers, can have 
no inkling of a destiny that lies wholly beyond the scope of his 
natural powers of acquisition. Moreover, he cannot naturally 
know that a passive potentiality in his intellect can be raised 
to a knowledge of the divine essence. The reality in the essence 
of God is infinite and although this reality or being is the object 
of the intellect in one sense, man cannot naturally know how 
it can become the object of the intellect’s knowledge. The in- 
tellect knows through a species, and how can the infinite be 
represented by a finite species? Neither can it be represented 
in man by an infinite species. Hence without some other 
method alien to, and above the natural process of knowing, the 
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intellect cannot receive a knowledge of God in His essence.*® 
Consequently we must conclude that the passive potentiality in 
the intellect for knowing the essence of God is something that 
man became aware of only after the fact of revelation. Exclud- 
ing revelation entirely, the study of the intellect in itself tells 
us that its object is being or reality; thus all being and. all 
reality; but it also shows us that the relation between the intel- 
lect and its object ceases with the finite.17 Consequently with- 
out the aid of revelation we would never know that the object 
of the intellect in God can amount to something more than 
what that object is to the natural powers of the intellect in its 
present state. We would never suspect that God can be known | 
more intimately than He is known through the process of dis- 
cursive reasoning, per causalitatem, remotionem et eminentiam. 

In the light of this, the other difficulties can be summarily 
disposed of. After the fact of revelation much can be said that 
could not be even suspected before; and distinctions may be 
taken for granted or assumed without being made. Thus state- 
ments found in St. Thomas must be qualified by the whole of 
what he said. When he speaks of man’s ultimate happiness 
consisting in a vision of the essence of God, we must regard this 
ultimate as the absolutely ultimate, inclusive of the super- 


1° Cf. Contra Gentiles, L. III, 51, wherein this method of knowing the 
essence of God is described as not being per speciem, but that the essence 
itself is quod videtur et quo videtur. 

47 Lennerz Heinrich, “Kann die Vernunft die Moeglichkeit der be- 
seligenden Anschauung Gottes beweisen?” Scholastik, V. Jahr. Heft 1 . 
(1930), p. 106. ‘“‘ Gewiss ist das Formalobjekt der geistigen Erkenntnis- 
faehigkeit das Wahre; die intelligente Kreatur ist daher auch faehig, alles 
wahre zu erkennen. Das gesagt an sich jedoch nur, dass sie faehig ist, 
alles wahre zu erkennen in der Weise der Erkenntnis, die dieser Kreatur 
eigentuemlich ist. Est folgt nicht, dass sie faehig ist, alles Wahre auf jede 
Art zu erkennen; vor allem nicht, dass sie faehig ist, es zu erkennen nach 
der Art die Gott als dem unerschaffenen Sein eigentuemlich ist. Wir sehen 
freilich nicht, dass eine solche Erkenntnis unmoeglich ist (wie wir es fuer 
nicht intelligente Wesen einsehen), aber wir sehen auch seent, dass sie 
moeglich ist.” 
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natural, and not as the natural limit of attainment in happiness. 
A greater difficulty, arising from the wording of St. Thomas, 
is contained in the argument that a knowledge of existence is 
imperfect and seeks its perfection in a knowledge of essence. 
Thus man knowing of the existence of God naturally desires 
to know His essence. In this argument St. Thomas takes reve- 
lation for granted. The perfection of knowledge sought in a 
knowledge of essences must be in proportion to the capacity of 
the intellect. In finite things, therefore, the intellect has not 


this perfection until it knows their essences. But there can be 


no natural desire, which, of course, implies an exigency to per- 
fection, in excess of the perfection attainable. Otherwise we 
would have the contradiction of an exigency in nature greater 
than the capacity of the nature. But in view of revelation 
which put man in mind of a passive potentiality in his nature, 
he can have a natural desire to have his ultimate perfection 
realized either naturally or supernaturally. Knowing of a 
supernatural perfection far above his natural ability and 
capacity he can naturally desire the fulfillment of the super- 
natural. 

In conclusion, we must rest in the position that any knowl- 
edge of God naturally acquired cannot go beyond that given in 
discursive reasoning. A knowledge of the essence of God must 
come to us directly from God through the elevation of the 
human intellect to the required capacity. The natural ultimate 


end of the intellect is to glorify God naturally; to see by the 


light of reason the glory of His works and thus also of Himself. 


- The absolute ultimate end of the intellect is to see Him in 


Himself and to glorify Him by reason of His essence made 
manifest to us in our intellects raised by His power above their 
natural plane: In lumine tuo videbimus lumen. 


D. BruckMann. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MR. RUSSELL’S THEORY OF TRUTH 


I. The Origins of the Theory 


R. RUSSELL’S theory of truth is a colossus of contra- 
dictions resting with one foot on his psychology * which 

denies the existence of ideas, and with the other on his Platonism 
which hypostatizes relations.* His Platonism is necessitated by 
his desire to secure the certitude of mathematics. His rejection 
of ideas originated, it would appear, as a polemic against ideal- 
ism of the Berkeleian and Hegelian types* and ends in a 
more or less complete capitulation to neutral monism and 
behaviorism.* Mr. Russell’s attitude in this matter is typical 
of most modern non-Scholastic thinkers, notably the American 
neo-realists, who confuse the strictly epistemological aspect of 
the knowledge problem with the subsequent ontological aspect 
which is rather metaphysical in its scope. By the epistemo- 
logical aspect, we mean all that touches directly the solution 
of the question: “ Do we or do we not know the real?” If a 
careful scrutiny of the act of knowledge satisfies us that we 
do de facto know objective reality, we may then ask ourselves: 
“How explain this presence of independent being in knowl- 
edge?” ‘The question belongs to the ontology of knowledge, 
which for long constituted the sole knowledge problem, and 


1It is not easy to say whether Mr. Russell’s psychological notions are 
effects or causes of his theory of truth. It would seem that the theory of — 
judgment proposed by him in his earlier works is due in part to his 
psychology which, in turn, had to be further modified to “ee ate the 
difficulties raised by that theory. 

*¥For a brief penetrating appreciation of Mr. Rasseli’s views on uni- 
versals, see René Kremer’s La Théorie de la Connaissance chez les Néo- 
Réalistes Anglais (Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1928), pp. 
182-183; see also Harold Chapman Brown, “The Logic of Mr. Russell,” 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, VIII, 4 (Feb. 
16, 1911), 86-89. 

* The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 60 ff.; Kremer, op. cit., p. 157. 

‘The Analysis of Mind, pp. 15, 69, 117, 121, 144, 137, 227. 
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has given rise to the traditional theories of ideas, species, ete. 
The error of most moderns consists in rejecting a priort and 


en bloc all such theories simply because they are irrelevant to 
the solution of the first problem. As a consequence, they find 


their efforts to solve the critical problem impeded by inevitable 
and insurmountable obstacles." 


Il. The Theory Stated 


It is necessary to distinguish two theories of truth and judg- 
ment in Mr. Russell’s philosophy. It is the view of Mr. Reid ° 
that these two theories are essentially the same. With this 
opinion, however, we cannot wholly agree, for the “ denial of 
mind or the subject’ which appears to be the basis of Mr. 
Reid’s distinction of *‘ earlier and later theory ” really does not 
constitute the distinctive difference between his first and later 
views. Indeed, although in the later theory, Mr. Russell has 
explicitly abandoned mind as something different from matter, 
this denial does not itself affect the new theory in such a way 
as to constitute it in that respect distinct from the earlier one. 
Although at the time Mr. Russell elaborated his first theory he 
admits mind, mind enters in no way vitally into his explanation 
of judgment and truth. If we are to differentiate Mr. Russell’s 
earlier and later views of judgment we cannot do so on the 
basis of his elimination of thought. Our own reasons for mak- 
ing such a distinction will appear in what follows. 

Mr. Russell’s theory of truth was first presented in a volume 
entitled Philosophical Essays, which appeared in 1910. In 1912 
the same views were restated in The Problems of Philosophy. 
Analysis of Mind, which is openly behavioristic, was published 


°M. Kremer (loc. cit., p. 175) in sketching the outlines of the meta- 
physics of knowledge, says: “ Une telle théorie est le complément néces- 


Saire de la simple constatation épistémologique. Seule elle répond adé- 


quatement aux objections idéalistes, tirées des notions d’immanence, de 


- causalité, d’identité, d’unité organique.” 


° Knowledge and Truth (London: Macmillan and Co., 1923) » pp. 80-81. 
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in 1921 and contained in somewhat shortened form the old 
theory which had been much changed in 19187 and in 1919 
offered to the Aristotelian Society under the title On Propo- 
sitions, What They Are and How They Mean. 

For Mr. Russell a satisfactory theory of truth must fulfill 
three conditions: (I) It must allow truth to have an opposite, 
namely error; (II) it must make truth a property of beliefs (or 
judgments); (III) it must make it a property wholly de- 
pendent upon the relation of the beliefs to outside things.® 

The theory which Mr. Russell proposes as satisfying these 
desiderata is in barest outline as follows: 


1) Truth is some form of correspondence between belief 
and fact.° 


2) Truth should be predicated of beliefs, not of things.” 


3) “ There can be no truth or falsehood (error) unless there 
are minds to judge.” ** 


4) Were there no false judgments, it would be plausible, Mr. 
Russell thinks, to assume a true objective truth, which the true 
judgment asserts; but it is not possible to admit false “‘ objec- 
tives ”’ to match, and, as false judgments assert something, the 
theory of true “ objectives”? for truth must be abandoned. 
Instead, we may postulate a number of objective terms, stand- 
ing in some objective relation to one another; and a true judg- 
ment will be one that assigns to these several terms the relation 
in which they actually stand.” | i 


5) “Every judgment is an external relation of a mind to 
several objects, one of which is a relation; the judgment is — 


7 Cfr. Lecture IV of “ The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The Monist, 
XXIX, 1 (Jan. 1919). 

8 Problems of Philosophy, pp. 188-193. 

® Ibidem, pp. 190 and 193. 

10 Philosophical Essays, p. 172. 

11 Ibidem, p. 173; cfr. also Problems of Philosophy, pp. 188-189. 

as Philosophical Essays, pp. 176-177. 
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true when the relation which is one of the objects, relates the 
other objects, otherwise it is false.” ** : 


6) This relation must not be conceived too abstractly sO as 
to be reversible; it may hold in one direction only, and that 
direction must in that case be specified in the true judgment.** 


The later development of Mr. Russell’s theory contains some 
essential differences: In Analysis of Mind we find belief or 
judgment analyzed into three elements. There is (1) the ‘ act’ 
of believing which is no longer an act of thought but simply a 
feeling; *® (II) the content of belief or what is believed, namely 
sensations, images, and words in certain relation (analogous to 
a proposition) which becomes true or false according as its 
‘objective reference’ is toward or away from the third element 
of belief, namely (III) an objective fact.** Thus belief or 
judgment becomes something mental in the sense of being a 
“certain feeling or complex of sensations attached to the con- 
tent believed.” 2?’ A citation from Mr. Russell’s work will 
make this clearer: | 


Suppose I believe, for example, “ that Caesar crossed the Rubicon.” 
The objective of my belief is an event which happened long ago, which 
I never saw and do not remember. This event itself is not in my mind 
. when I believe that it happened. It is not correct to say that I am 
believing the actual event; what I am believing is something now in 
my mind, related to the event, but obviously not to be confounded with 
the event, since the event is not occurring now but the believing is. 
What a man is believing at a given moment is wholly determinate if 
we know the contents of his mind at that moment; but Caesar’s crossing 
of the Rubicon was an historical physical event, which is distinct from 


18 “ Thus although truth and falsehood are properties of beliefs, yet they 
are in a sense extrinsic properties, for the condition of the truth of a belief 
is something not involving beliefs, or (in general) any mind at all, but 
only the objects of the beliefs.” The Problems — Philosophy, pp. 201-202. 

14 Philosophical Hssays, pp. 183-4. 

% The Analysis of Mind, p. 233. 

16 Ibidem, pp. 231-232. 

17 Ibidem, p. 250. 
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the present contents of every present mind. What is believed, however 
true it may be, is not the actual event which makes the belief true, but 
a present event related to the fact. This present event, which is what 
is believed, I shall call the “ content ” of the belief.18 


This view of judgment and truth is a step in the right 
direction because it seeks to rectify the undue simplicity *° of 
his earlier theory by restoring belief, in some sense at least, 
to its rightful place the mind. 

That which is distinctive of Mr. Russell’s earlier ‘iocy of 
truth (and which occasions all the difficulties which follow 
from it) is the view that judgment is an external relation: 
“ What is called belief or judgment is nothing but the relation 
of believing or judging, which relates a mind to several things 
other than itself. An act of belief or judgment is the occurrence, 
between certain terms at some particular time, of the relation 
of believing or judging.” *” This however, has its difficulties. 
If we are to account for error, this relation, thinks Mr. Russell, 
must be other than a mere two-term relation, i.e., instead of | 
uniting simply the mind and the fact judged about, it must 
be conceived as knitting not only the mind and the fact, but 
in addition the very terms of the fact itself. Russell, in order 
to establish this view, has recourse to some very dubious reason- 
ing on the nature of relations: 


It is common to think of relations as if they always held between 
two terms, but in fact this is not always the case. Some relations 
demand three terms, some four, and so on. Take, for instance, the 
relation “between.” So long as only two terms come in, the relation 
“between ” is impossible: three terms are the smallest number that 


18 The Analysis of Mind, pp. 233-234; cfr. however, “ The Philosophy of 
Logical Atomism,” The Monist, XXIX, 1 (Jan. 1919), 58, where he 
says: “ You cannot say when you believe, ‘ What is it that you believe? ’ 
There is no answer to that question, i.e., there is not a single thing that 
you are believing.” 

19 Tbidem, p. 61, where Mr. Russell acknowledges this first aie as 
“unduly simple.” | 

2° The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 197-198. 
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render it possible. York-is between London and Edinburgh; but if 
_London and Edinburgh were the only places in the world, there could 
be nothing which was between one place and another. Similarly 
jealousy requires three people: there can be no such relation that does 
not involve three at least. Such a proposition as “ A wishes B to 
- promote C’s marriage with D” involves a relation of four terms; that 
is to say, A and B and C and D all come in, and the relation involved 
cannot be expressed otherwise than in a form involving all four.?4 


This is quite necesasry for Mr. Russell, for “ if every judg- 
ment, whether true or false, consists in a certain relation, called 
‘judging’ or ‘ believing’, to a single object, which is what we 
judge or believe, then the distinction of true and false as applied 
to judgments is derivative from the distinction of true and false 
as applied to the objects of judgments.” * That is to say, “‘ the 
relation involved in judging or believing must, if falsehood is 
to be duly allowed for, be taken to be a relation between several 
terms, not between two.” ** For example: 


When Othello believes that Desdemona loves Cassio, he must not 
have before his mind a single object, “ Desdemona’s love for Cassio,” or 
“that Desdemona loves Cassio,’ for that would require that there 
should be objective falsehoods which subsist independently of any 
minds; and this, though not logically refutable, is a theory to be 
avoided if possible. Thus it is easier to account for falsehood if we 
take judgment to be a relation in which the mind and the various 
objects concerned all occur severally; that is to say, Desdemona and 
loving and Cassio must all be terms in the relation which subsists when 
Othello believes that Desdemona loves Cassio. This relation, therefore, 
is a relation of four terms, since Othello also is one of the terms of 
the relation. When we say that it is a relation of four terms, we do 
not mean that Othello has a certain relation to Desdemona, and has 
the same relation to loving and also to Cassio. This may be true of 
some other relation than believing; but believing, plainly, is not a 
relation which Othello has to each of the three terms concerned, but 
to all of them together; there is only one example of the relation of 


"1The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 194-195. 
22 Philosophical Essays, p. 174. 
** The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 195-6. — 
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believing involved, but this one example knits together four terms. 
Thus the actual occurrence at the moment when Othello is entertaining 
this belief, is that the relation called “believing” is knitting together 
into one complex whole the four terms, Othello, Desdemona, loving, and 
Cassio.?* 


The relation of believing conceived as a many-term relation 
with the function of “ knitting together into one complex whole 
the subject and the objects”? leads Mr. Russell into some of 
his most extravagant paradoxes: | | 


When an act of believing occurs, there is a complex, in which 
“believing” is the uniting relation, and subject and objects are ar- 
ranged in a certain order by the “sense” of the relation of believing. 
Among the objects, as we saw in considering “Othello believes that 
Desdemona loves Cassio,”’ one must be a relation—in this instance, the 
relation “loving.’ But this relation, as it occurs in the act of be- 
lieving, is not the relation which creates the unity of the complex whole 
consisting of the subject and the objects—it is a brick in the 
structure, not the cement. The cement is the relation “ believing.” 
When the belief is trwe, there is another complex unity, in which the 
relation which was one of the objects of the belief relates the other 
objects. Thus, e.g., if Othello believes truly that Desdemona loves 
Cassio, then there is a complex unity, “ Desdemona’s love for Cassio,” 
which is composed exclusively of the objects of the belief, in the 
same order as they had in the belief, with the relation which was one — 
of the objects occurring now as the cement that binds together the 
other objects of the belief. On the other hand, when the belief is 
false, there is no such complex unity composed of the objects of the 
belief. If Othello believes falsely that Desdemona loves Cassio, then 
there is no such complex unity as “ Desdemona’s love for Cassio.” 
Thus a belief is true when it corresponds to a certain associated com- 
plex, and false when it does not. Assuming, for the sake of definiteness, 
_ that the objects of the belief are two terms and a relation, the terms 

_ being put in a certain order by the “sense” of the believing, then if 
the two terms in that order are united by the relation into a complex, 
the belief is true; if not it is false.*5 


Baffled by the contradictions of this chameleon-like relation, 


24 The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 196-197. — 
The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 199-201. 
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which is at once “brick in the structure” and “cement,” we 
console ourselves with the realization that Mr. Russell is only 
guessing. It is he who tells us so, therefore we must believe 
it: “ My own views on the subject of relations in the past were 
less clear than I thought them. ... Owing to lack of clearness 
in my own thoughts, I was unable to convey my meaning. The 
subject of relations is difficult, and I am far from claiming to 
be now clear about 7° 

Although Mr. Russell is not certain upon the subject of 
relations and has modified several times his theory of truth, 
we may take it as established that he regards judgment as an 
event which happens somewhere between the periphery of the 
mind and the things judged about. This sounds like a cari- 
cature, an undue exaggeration, but if Mr. Russell allows him- 
self to be influenced by a spatial conception of knowing (he 
declares the view which regards knowledge as “ something like 
the mystic unity of knower and known ”’ to be quite mistaken) *’ 
there is no reason why we should not describe his theory in 
graphically spatial language. | 


III. The Theory Criticized 


A. Criticism of Mr. Russell’s First Theory. 


To one who has given serious thought to the problem of 
truth and who is at least cursorily acquainted with the vagaries 
of human thought upon the subject from Plato’s ultra-realism to 
the creative idealism of Fichte and Schelling, it is only too evi- 
dent that a theory such as the above cannot be satisfactory. 
The absurdities and errors to which it gives rise exemplify as 
nothing else can the necessary character of the laws of being 
and of thought. There is but one way of being right and a 
million ways of being wrong. One false step in the domain 


2° Contemporary British Philosophy, I, p. 370. 
**The Analysis of Mind, pp. 234-235. 
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of thought is just as fatal as an aberration in the domain of 
conduct, and if not corrected, leads inevitably to pandemonium. 
Mr. Russell’s theory considered in its error constitutes an 
excellent negative argument for the Thomistic theory of know!l- 
edge. We offer the following as a summary criticism of Mr. 
Russell’s first theory: | 
1. Mr. Russell’s view that truth is a “form of correspond- 
ence between belief and fact” ** is incompatible with the 
doctrine that judgment is an external relation. It is incom- 
patible because upon his view of knowledge as an external 
relation, judgment enters into the fact judged about and is, in 
a very special sense, a source and part of that fact’s unity. 
We may here recall what Mr. Russell states above: 


a) that “the act of belief or judgment is the occurrence 
between certain terms at some particular time of the relation of 
believing or judging; ” ” | , 

b) that “there is only one example of the relation of believ- 
ing involved, but this one example knits together four terms. 
Thus the actual occurrence, at the moment when Othello is 
entertaining this belief (namely, that Desdemona loves Cassio), 
is that the relation called ‘ believing’ is knitting together into 
one complex whole the four terms Othello, Desdemona, loving 
and Cassio; ” *° 

c) that “when an.act of believing occurs, there is a complex 
in which ‘believing’ is the uniting relation, and subject and 
objects are arranged in a certain order by the ‘sense’ of the 
relation of believing.” ** 


The correspondence required for truth implies the presence of | 
certain terms between which the correspondence holds. As 
St. Thomas says: “Idem autem non adequatur stbi ipsi, sed 


28 The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 190-193. 
29 Tbidem, p. 197. 

*° The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 196-197. 
81 Ibidem, pp. 199-200. | 
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aequalitas dwersorum est.” Upon Mr. Russell’s theory this 
correspondence is rendered impossible for want of the requisite 
terms. When judgment takes place, there is, in Mr. Russell’s 
explanation, but one term, namely, ‘‘a complex in which ‘ be- 
lieving’ is the uniting relation,” and a mind which is in no 
way essential for the truth of a belief.** 


2. Mr. Russell’s doctrine of multiple relations places him 
in the following dilemma: Either the mind establishes the rela- 
tion between the objects, and then truth is a creation of the 
mind, and in that sense subjective, or the mind simply becomes 
aware of a real external relation already present, and then 
judgment must be identified with simple apprehension (in Mr. 
Russell’s vocabulary, acquaintance ’).** 

In the alternative that the mind establishes the relation, not 
only does what Mr. Russell calls truth become a creation of 
the intellect, but as we saw above® truth itself becomes im- 
possible for want of the possibility of the correspondence or 
adaequatio essential to it: “2be primo ratio veritatis 
in intellectu ubi primo intellectus incipit aliquid proprium 
habere quod res extra animam non habet, sed aliquid ei corre- 
spondens, inter quae adaequatio attendt potest.” 

In the remaining alternative, namely, that the mind simply 
becomes aware of a relation already established, even granting 
that the mind possessed the aliquid propriwm essential for truth, 


82 De Veritate, q. I, art. iii, 
*3The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 198-199. Thus the relation upon 
which truth depends (ibidem, p. 193), is so aneienerad as to render cor- 
respondence quite impossible. 

’4Mr. Russell is aware of the danger, but believes that his theory of 

judgment as a thing of multiple relations avoids it. Cfr. Our Knowledge of 
_ the External World, p. 68, and Philosophical Essays, p. 181: “One of the 
merits of the above theory (multiple relations) is that it explains the 
difference between judgment and perceperems and the’) reason ‘why perception 
is not liable to err as judgment is.” , 

85 See above. 

8° De Veritate, q. I, art. ili., c. 
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it becomes impossible to account for error which is one of the 
sine qua non conditions of a satisfactory theory of truth.*” It 
becomes impossible to account for error because, if the mind’s 
work in judging consists simply in contemplating externally 
and independently related terms or objects, judgment differs in 
no wise from simple apprehension or perception or acquaint- 
ance, which Mr. Russell rightly insists cannot err.** The only 
way of explaining error would be to admit objectively existing 
falsehoods which is too monstrous even for Mr. Russell’s “ vivid 
sense of reality.” *° , | 

In conclusion, it seems that the difficulties of this first theory 
are due to the fact that it is an effort to explain truth as some 
“form of correspondence between belief and fact” in terms of 
a monism very similar to that professed by the American new 
realists, who, unable to conceive of a difference between the 
mental and the real, regard knowledge as something which 
happens to things.*° 


B. Criticism of Mr. Russell’s Second Theory 


We said above ** that Mr. Russell’s second theory marked, in 
its abandonment of judgment as an wholly external relation, a 
progress in the right direction. Any effort to restore judgment 
to its rightful place, the mind, is to be considered an advance— 
even if the mind in question consists only in the so-called 
mental ‘content’ of dubious character which survives the 
corroding influence of Mr. Russell’s analysis.** To say, however, 
that this later theory is an improvement upon the earlier one, _ 


87 See above, p. 236. 

38 Philosophical Essays, p. 181. 

8° Philosophical Essays, p. 173; “The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” 
The Monist, XXIX, 1 (Jan. 1919), 57. | | 

‘oR, Kremer, Le Néo-Réalisme Americain (Louvain, Institut Supérieur 
de Philosophie, 1920), pp. 215-232; La Theorie de la Connaissance Chez 
Les Néo-Réalistes Anglais, pp. 180-181. 

“1 See above, p. 238. 

“2Cfr. above, note 4, references to Russell’s behavioristic conception 
of mind. 
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is far from declaring it to be satisfactory. It simply shows a 
movement in the desired direction. Without entering upon an 
exhaustive criticism, we mention the following shortcomings of 
Mr. Russell’s theory as indications of the direction to be fol- 


lowed in a more thorough critique: 


1. Mr. Russell’s introduction into belief of a mental ‘ con- 
tent,’ that is to say, a proposition-like copy of the objective fact,*® 
provides for the possibility of correspondence or conformity 
essential to any satisfactory theory of truth. But this pro- 
vision for conformity is far from being sufficient. Mere corre- 
spondence, mere material conformity can never by any stretch 
of the imagination be glorified with the title of truth.** It is 
conformity plus intellectual recognition of that conformity as 
such, which constitutes the nature of truth. In this respect it 
is of interest and value to read the penetrating analysis of 
St. Thomas: | 


... verum (sicut dictum est) secundum sui primam rationem est 
in intellectu. Cum autem omnis res sit vera secundum quod habet 


- propriam formam naturae suae, necesse est quod intellectus, in quan- 


tum est cognoscens, sit verus, in quantum habet similitudinem rei 
cognitae, quae est forma eius in quantum est cognoscens . .. Unde 
conformitatem istam cognoscere, est cognoscere veritatem. Hane autem 
nullo modo sensus cognoscit. ... Intellectus autem conformitatem 
sul ad rem intelligibilem cognoscere potest; sed tamen non apprehendit 
eam secundum quod cognoscit quod quid est; sed quando iudicat rem 
ita se habere sicut est forma quam de re apprehendit, tune primo 
cognoscit et dicit verum ... Veritas igitur potest esse in sensu, vel 


In intellectu cognoscente quod quid est, ut in quadam re. vera; non 
autem ut cognitum in cognoscente, quod importat nomen veri. Per- 


fectio enim intellectus est verum ut cognitum.*5 


The same views are put forth even more emphatically, if 
that be possible, in a passage of the De Veritate *° where he says: 


above, p. 235. Theol., I* q. xvi., art. ii. 
“RR. Kremer, op. cit., p. 196. “° De Veritate, q. I., art. iii. 
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Veri enim ratio consistit in adaequatione rei et intellectus; idem 
autem non adaequatur sibi ipsi, sed aequalitas diversorum est; unde 
ibi primo invenitur ratio veritatis in intellectu ubi primo intellectus 
ineipit aliquid proprium habere quod res extra animam non habet, sed 
aliquid ei correspondens, inter quae adaequatio attendi potest. In- 
tellectus autem formans quidditates, non habet nisi similitudinem 
rei existentis extra animam, sicut et sensus in quantum accepit speciem 
rei sensibilis; sed quando incipit judicare de re apprehensa, tune ipsum 
judicium intellectus est quoddam proprium ei, quod non invenitur extra 
in re. Sed quando adaequatur ei quod est extra in re, dicitur judicium — 
verum esse. 


2. The most serious accusation which can be alleged against 
Mr. Russell’s second theory of truth, and which is the source 
of many difficulties, is the fact that it renders truth and error 
as he defines them quite unknown and unknowable. Mr. 
Russell’s restoration of judgment to the mental order leaves his 
definition of truth unchanged: “ Truth and falsehood . . . depend 


upon the relations of mental occurrences to outside things.” * 


Therefore in the new theory, truth becomes a relation between 
a known mental term, namely, the ‘content’ of belief and an 
unknown real term, the objective fact. That this is Mr. Russell’s 
position, is evident from the spapdein. passages taken from The 
Analysis of Mind: 


What is believed, and the believing, must both consist of present 
occurrences in the believer, no matter what may be the objective of 
the belief. Suppose I believe, for example, “that Caesar crossed the — 
Rubicon.” The objective of my belief is an event which happened long 
ago, which I never saw and do not remember. This event itself is not 
in my mind when I believe that it happened. It is not correct to say 
that I am believing the actual event; what I am believing is something 
now in my mind, something related to the event . . . but obviously not 
to be confounded with the event, since the event is not occurring now 
but the believing is. What a man is believing at a given moment is 
wholly determinate if we know the contents of his mind at that moment; 


“The Analysis of Mind, p. 253; cfr. also The Problems of Philosophy, 
pp. 190 and 193. 
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but Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon was an historical physical event, 
which is distinct from the present contents of every present mind. 
What is believed, however true it may be, is not the actual fact that 
makes the belief true, but a present event related to the fact. This 
present event, which is what is believed, I shall call the “ content” of 
the belief. We have already had occasion to notice the distinction 
between content.and objective in the case of memory-beliefs, where the 


— content is “this occurred” and the objective is the past event. 


Between content and objective there is sometimes a very wide gulf, 
for example in the case of “Caesar crossed the Rubicon.” This gulf 
may, when it is first perceived, give us the feeling that we cannot really 
“know ” anything about the outer world. All we can “know”, it may 
be said, is what is now in our thoughts. If Caesar and the Rubicon 
eannot be bodily in our thoughts, it might seem as though we must 
remain cut off from knowledge of them. I shall not now deal at length 
with this feeling, since it is necessary first to define “knowing,” which 
cannot be done yet. But I will say, as a preliminary answer, that the 


feeling assumes an ideal of knowing which I believe to be quite mis- 


taken: it assumes, if it is thought out, something like the mystic unity 
of knower and known. These two are often said to be combined into 


a unity by the fact of cognition; hence when this unity is plainly 


absent, it may seem as if there were no genuine cognition. For my 
part, I think such theories and feelings wholly mistaken; I believe 
knowing to be a very external and complicated relation, incapable of 
exact definition, dependent upon causal laws, and involving no more 
unity than there is between a signpost and the town to which it points.*® 


The evident conclusion of this theory is that if truth consists 
in conformity between two terms, one of which is by very 
definition outside our experience, it follows that truth must 
remain forever foreign to us. Mr. Russell himself seems to 
be fully aware of this difficulty, for he proceeds *° to treat the 
problem henceforth as one of mere logic and as having no 
epistemological value or significance. | 


Lawrence O. Wotr. 
The St. Paul Seminary. 


“The Analysis of Mind, pp. 233-235. ‘ 
“ Ibidem, pp. 272-273. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Aurelius Augustinus: Die Festschrift der Goerres-Gesellschaft zum 
1500 Todestage des Heiligen Augustinus. Edited by Martin 
GRABMANN and JosEPH MavusspacH. Koeln: J. P. Bachem, 1930. 
Pp. ix + 438. 


Though the offering of a Festschrift to commemorate the centenary 
of some distinguished man is a laudable custom, it is not without its 
drawbacks both for the contributors and for the reviewers. Most com- 
posite volumes usually fail in unity of design. If an adequate sym- 
posium is a difficult, if not an impossible achievement in the case 
of any man, particularly is this true when the man in question 
is Augustine, whose fifteenth centenary the Gverres-Gesellschaft is 
commemorating. Augustine of Hippo, well called “all mankind’s epi- 
tome”, is much too various to be comprehensively embraced in a 
volume of studies however excellent they may be in themselves. It is 
only fair to add that the general editors of this Festschrift warn us in 
the preface that the selection of subjects was not planmaessig; hence 
continuity in the treatment is not to be expected. There is the added 
difficulty in writing on Augustine that, whereas he was a theologian, a 
_ philosopher, a sociologist, a great man of letters, these multifarious 
activities were not the main business of his life. He was first and 
foremost a great Christian Bishop who wrote as the occasion served. 
As a result, he has not left us a systematic exposition of his views on 
any subject in any single treatise. Hence it is impossible with synthetic — 
treatment to see him “in the round.” The whole of Augustine is 
greater than the parts, even if these be studied in a symposium. To 
do justice to Augustine one would have to be another Augustine or be 
endowed, at least, with a portion of his extraordinary versatility. How- 
ever, a synthesis of Augustine prepared by an author who cannot lay 
claim to anything like his fertility must be vastly inferior to a sym- 
posium such as the present in which specialists give us data from which 
we may build up a synthetic Augustine. | 

The names of the general editors, who likewise contribute to the Fest- 
schrift, Dr. Martin GraBMANN, the leading historian of Scholasticism 
and Thomism, and Dr. JosePpH MavussBacuH, whose great work, Die Ethik 
des heiligen Augustinus, has become a classic, insure a high standard 
of scholarship. In a short but thoughtful preface, Dr. MausBacH 
makes an interesting comparison between St. Thomas Aquinas, the sixth | 
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centenary of whose canonization the Church celebrated in 1923, and St. 
Augustine, whose fifteenth centenary has been commemorated during 
the year just closed. He observes that Augustine’s influence has been 
much greater for the reason that the scope of his activities was wider. 
He next points out the striking similarity between our own age and 
Augustine’s. We, like Augustine, are passing through a critical perioé 
in the history of the world; and, like him, we are witnessing the collapse 
of the old order with the consequent dislocation of religion, of moral 
standards, and of social and political ideals. The spirit of Augustine, 
thinks Dr. Maussacu, which had such tremendous influence on the 
development of Christian Germanic culture, is admirably suited to give 
consolation and hope to that culture in its present transitional crisis. 
It is, moreover, particularly fitting that the Goerres-Gesellschaft should 
honor Augustine’s memory, for Joseph von Goerres in his amazing 
versatility and breadth of vision had much in common with the great 
African Bishop. : 

The majority of the articles dwell on various phases of Augustine’s 
philosophy and theology. There are three methods of interpreting a 
philosopher or theologian: the method of a dialectical commentary; the 
historico-genetic method, which seeks the meaning of a text in its his- 
torical content; and the third method, a combination of the first two, 
which is the one always employed by Dr. GRaBMANN. It is also the one 
followed by most of the contributors to this symposium. In each article 
we have a treatise or a phase of Augustine’s doctrine studied both 
textually and in relation to its own historical background, its value and 
influence in the Middle Ages, in the late Scholastic writers, particularly 
Spanish of the sixteenth century, and finally in the leading authorities 
both Catholic and Protestant of the present day. | 

Arthur Allgeier contributes an interesting article on “The Influence 
of Manichaeism on the Exegetie Position of Augustine”, in which he 
shows why. Augustine, influenced by the Manichaean attitude toward 
the Old Testatment, preferred the older versions of the Scriptures and 
regarded Jerome’s Vulgate as inopportune, and how he was gradually 
won over to the latter version. Adolf Dyroff follows with an article on 
“The Form and Content of Augustine’s Treatise: De Ordine” which 
is in sharp contrast to the theory propounded by Thimme. Joseph 
Geyser discusses ““Augustine’s Views on the Theory of Knowledge at the 
Outset of his Literary Career ”, and demonstrates that the belief in God 
is of the very essence of Augustine’s philosophy: nisi credideritis, non 
intelligetis. According to Augustine, that man is not truly wise who 
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knows only how to define wisdom, but does not know how to attain it: 
philosophia non ipsa, sapientia, sed studium sapientiae vocatur (Ac. III, 
9, 20) ; but this cannot be known unless God reveals it. Augustine does 
not base his belief in the dogmas of Faith on reason but on the authority 
of Revelation. Dr. Martin GRABMANN writes an expert’s article on 
“Augustine’s Teaching on Faith and Knowledge and its Influence on 
Medieval Thought.” Augustine’s teaching on the relation of Faith to 
knowledge has given rise to no end of controversy. Dr. GRABMANN 
traces the history of this controversy from the Scholastic period down 
to our own time, coming to grips with Harnack, Scholz, et al. Bern- 
hard Jansen, S.J., writes on “ Augustine’s Doctrine concerning the 
Rationes Aeternae.”” He shows that Augustine does not limit the scope 
of intelligence to the world of phenomena: there is another world 
which exists in the mind of God in the knowledge of which man par- 
ticipates. H. Jedin contributes an historical article on “Agostino More- 
schini and his Vindication of Augustine”, in which he emphasizes the 
need of further study of the Augustinian theologians of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a field in which the venerable Cardinal _ 
Ehrle has done such splendid pioneer work. (Cf. F. Ehrle, Der Sen- 
tenzenkommentar Peters v. Candia, des Pisaner Papstes Alexander V. 
_ Muenster, 1925.) A. Kunzelmann contributes a most instructive paper | 
on “Augustine as a Preacher” in which he points out that, whereas 
Augustine’s Confessions and The City of God are well known, his ser- 
mons are neglected. He reminds us of the great work done by the 
learned Benedictine, Dom G. Morin, in the discovery of new sermons 
(Cf. Sancti Augustin Sermones post Maurinos Reperti: Miscellanea 
Augustiniana, I, Romae, 1930.) Kunzelmann treats of both the stylistic 
form and the content of Augustine’s sermons and reviews most of the 
literature in German and English bearing on the subject. Though most 
of Augustine’s theory on preaching is to be found in Book IV of De 
Doctrina Christiana, no reference is made to Professor C. E. Baldwin’s 
great work, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928), in which 
he devotes a whole chapter to the Doctrina Christiana, IV. Dr. JosePH 
MavsBacH’s study on “ The Essence and Gradation of Organic Life Ac- 
cording to St. Augustine” is a masterly account of the amazing way 
in which Augustine applies his knowledge of animal and plant life 
to the illustration and treatment of philosophical and _ theological 
doctrines. In this field, Dr. Maussacu observes, Augustine belongs 
neither to antiquity nor to the Middle Ages: in the sheer genius 
and subtlety of his teaching on the relation of the physical world 
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to the world of mind he is simply above all ages. Sebastian Merkle 
contributes a brief but most interesting article “ Augustine on the 
Interruption of the Punishment of Hell on the Sabbath”, in which he 


_ traces the influence of Augustine’s views on the writers of the Middle 


Ages. Renewed interest was given to this curious question by the pub- 
lication in 1919 of La Escatologia, Musulmana en la Divina Comedia by 
the Madrid Academician, Asin y Palacios. Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen 
contributes a thoughtful article “ Deus bonum omnis boni: Augustine 
and the Modern Theories of Value.” P. Kapistran Romeis writes on 
“The Conception of the Supernatural in the Teaching of St. Augus- 
tine”. Joseph Sauer takes for his subject “ Church Architecture in 


Northern Africa in the Days of St. Augustine.” Dr. Arthur Schilling, 


whose volume Die Staats- und Soziallehre des hl. Augustinus (Frei- 
burg, 1910) is the standard work on the subject, contributes a scholarly 
article on “ Augustine’s Political Theory according to the De Civitate 
Dei,” in which he discusses Augustine’s teaching on the Natural Law, 
the essence and organization of the State, and the relation of Church 
and State. In a brief but comprehensive survey he reviews and 
appraises the work of Mausbach and Seidel with whom he is in com- 


‘plete agreement, though approaching the subject from an entirely 


different angle, and of Troeltsch, Fuchs, Salin, Offergelt and Herme- 
link whose views he characterizes as “ chaotic”. Dr. Michael Schmaus 


eontributes more suo a splendid article “ Augustine and the Trini- 


tarian Teaching of William of Ware.” Alois Schmitt writes a 
curious article on “Mathematics and Mystical Numbers in St. Augus- 
tine.” Gottlieb Soehngen writes on “ Augustine’s Theory of the 
Memory as illustrated in the Confessions, X, 6-27.” He shows that in 
his treatment of the memory Augustine as a psychologist is at his best. 
Friedrich Stegmueller’s contribution is an historico-theological essay 
“The History of the Augustinian Doctrine of gratia sanans in the 
Salamanca School of Theology.” He singles out for treatment 
Gregory of Rimini who in turn was to influence so profoundly Capreo- 
lus, the “Prince of Thomists.” He explains how the teaching of 
Capreolus was gradually superseded by that of Cajetan to whose great 
prestige must be attributed the decline of late mediaeval Augustinian- 
ism in favor of the Thomistic interpretation. The closing article in 
the Festschrift is contributed by the great Scripture scholar, Heinrich 
Vogels, who first came into prominence through his controversy with 


Burkitt, of the University of Cambridge, on the various versions of the 


Scriptures used by Augustine. Dr. Vogels bewails the fact that 
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Augustine has been neglected as a Scripture exegete. He proceeds to 
show how Augustine’s first impressions of the Holy Scripture, gained 
from the Old Latin Version, were unfavorable, its crude diction and 
homely construction grating on his sensitive classical ear and how with 
his conversion he was gradually won over to it. He discusses once more 
the perennial question of how much Punic, Hebrew and Greek Augus- 
tine knew and his attitude toward the Canon of the Scriptures. He 
finally shows that behind the authority of Holy Scripture Augustine 
always saw the authority of the living Christ who inspired it, and the | 
authority of the Church: ego vero evangelio non crederem, nist me 
Catholicae Ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas (Cont. ep. fund. 5). 
Augustine’s great reputation throughout the Middle Ages as an inter- 
preter of Holy Scripture is clearly seen in the saying: Si Augustinus 
adest, sufficit ipse tibr. 

One cannot lay down this Festschrift without being reminded of what 
Cunningham wrote in the Hulsean Lectures for 1885 (p. 41): “He © 
(Augustine) has not said the last word on any of the problems of 
philosophy; but even if we look at the most recent advances the human 
mind has made in the search for truth, we may yet feel that it was the 
principle he announced which became fruitful in after times.” 

It will be seen from this rapid and imperfect survey that this 
Festschrift is a worthy contribution to the enormous volume of 
Augustinian literature called forth by the centenary celebrations all 
over the world, and that it does great honor both to German Catholic 
scholarship and to the famous German Catholic Society, the Goerres- 
Gesellschaft. 

I hope it may not seem ungrateful on my part to express the regret 
that a few more humanistic articles were not included: an article, for 
instance, on Augustine’s attitude toward Pagan culture, such as Dr. 
Bardenhewer, the Doyen of German Catholic patrologists, might have 
written, or an essay on the language and style of St. Augustine’s 
letters from the pen of Carl Weyman. Such additions would have 
made for a more balanced book and helped to give us a better picture 
of the whole Augustine. 

This noble volume is a fine specimen of book production and, more 
Germanico; is admirably indexed. It has as its frontispiece a repro- 
duction of a wall fresco of St. Augustine discovered some thirty years 
ago in the Capella of the Sancta Sanctorum, opposite the Lateran. 
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This is deseribed in an interesting note by J oseph Sauer. On page 
406, for “ Caprolus”’, read “ Capreolus.”’ 


JOSEPH P. CHRISTOPHER. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 


Adventures in Philosophy and feligion By JAMES BIssErr PRATT. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. x-+ 263. 


In several previous works Professor Pratr has expressed in a 
detailed and technical manner his dualistic philosophy of critical 
realism and his very personal views concerning Oriental religions. 
This book, a series of dialogues written in a lighter vein and in a more 
popular style, offers a neat summary of his present —— in phil- 
osophy and in religion. | 

The literary form of the dinlnasihs if skilfully used, enhances the 
appeal of the philosophy thus exposed; surely there is no more eftec- 
tive way of bringing into clear relief the errors or defects in an 
opponent’s theory.- Plato’s Dialogues is a classic example of this 
method of writing philosophy; Malebranche, the French occasionalist, 
employed this style to advantage; and more recently Montague tried 
it in the last chapter of his The Ways of Knowing. Professor Pratr 
uses the dialogue throughout the Adventures in Philosophy and Re- 
ligion and it serves his purpose excellently. In each of the five dia- 
logues a clever and attractive character impersonates the author and 
proceeds to discredit some phase of modern monism. The book thus 
indirectly establishes his twofold — mind-body and subject-object — 
dualism. 

In the first dialogue’ Socrates plays the réle of critic wa a group 
of distinguished American and English philosophers are his victims. 
Accepting their patronizing sympathy for his hopeless lack of famil- 
iarity with recent scientific progress and with the remarkable new 
logic, he proceeds, nevertheless, with the aid of the despised Aris- 
totelian logie to discountenance one by one their respective monistic 
theoriés. They are gradually betrayed into the use of a non-technical 
vocabulary and, thus disarmed, must reveal the logical implications of 
their first principles. The familiar reductio ad absurdum i is generously 
applied, invariably with deadly effect. 

Dr. Pragmatist, speaking especially for John mo defends the 
~ cause of instrumentalism maintaining that the mental and the physical 
are but two levels of the same process, the so-called doubt-inquiry- 
answer process. Dr. Neo-realist presents his theory of immanence, or 
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pan-objectivism. For him the difference between the physical and the 
psychical is one of “relation” rather than of “stuff”; the object in 
the world and our knowledge of it are identical. Naturally, he fails 
to explain to the satisfaction of the critical Socrates the nature of 
memory, of purposeful anticipation, of illusion of any sort. Mr. New- 
Realist (G. E. Moore), a cousin from England, will admit that, though 
“sensa”’ are not mental, the consciousness of them is mental; all men- 
tal activity is “pure transparent activity existentially different in 
different minds.” Neither the extreme naturalism of Dr. Behaviourist 
nor Dr. Objective Idealist’s doctrine of the concrete universal can sur- 
vive the relentless cross examination of the ancient sage. 

Mr. Try-Everything-Once—an apt title for Bertrand Russell’s repre- 
sentative—offers his newest interpretation of the facts of experience. 
While denying, of course, any old fashioned “self”? or mind, he admits 
the existential reality of images, in order to avoid his former neo- 
realist difficulties with illusions. Memory, emotion, thought, desire— 
all mental activity whatsoever can be reduced to images or sensa- 
‘tions which in turn are not different from physical objects. His 
incautious, though logically necessary, admission that “sensa” are ex- — 
tended in space proves fatal to his case. Neither complex terminology | 
nor even his subtle distinction between “ personal” and “ perspective ” 
space enables him adequately to explain how the cave in the Areopagus 
can contain many human heads and at the same time itself exist as a 
percept inside each of these heads. Socrates finds Mr. Try-Everything- 
Once brazenly guilty of the dread fallacy of petitio principiu. That 
dualism is absolutely untenable, is the professed goal of his argument 
and still like other monists he frequently finds himself constrained to 
employ this very proposition as his premiss. | 

The first dialogue of the series is primarily of interest to the student 
of philosophy; it contains a just account of the principal tenets of 
leading contemporary schools.. The remaining chapters in the book 
are briefer and less philosophical. Grave fundamental religious issues 
are discussed in the second dialogue, and the solutions offered by the 
naturalistic “theology ” of humanism and by Christian “dogmatism ” 
are rejected as extremes, equally unsatisfactory. The third dialogue 
makes a brief, but dramatic, plea for the doctrine of an individual 
subjective self, a spiritual soul that survives the death of the body. 

In the last two chapters Professor Pratt proposes to justify his 
liberalism in religion and to establish the thesis that Buddhism, true 
Buddhism, is essentially monotheistic. Buddha, the “Blessed One,” is 
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revealed in a new light as preaching the Unity of a Personal God, the 
immortality of the human soul, and the moral need for man of an 
active life of generous fraternal love. 

The simple terminology and the easy familiar style should recom- 
mend Adventures in Philosophy and Religion principally to the non- 
technical reader; those with a more professional interest in philosophy 
will appreciate this book for its searching inquiry into current natur- 
alistic doctrines. Dualists of every school, though they may not be in 
complete accord. with Professor Pratr’s particular position, will ac- 
knowledge this present work as one more convincing refutation of 
modern monism. 

EpwarpD M. O’Connor. 

St. Ambrose College, 

Dawenport, Iowa. 


Plato and His Contemporaries. A Study in Fourth-Century Thought. 
By G. C. Freup. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. Ine., 1930. 


Pp. 242. 


There have been many attempts on the part of specialists within the 
recent past to present the general reader and the undergraduate with 
an account of Greek philosophy which assumes no previous special 
knowledge and which might lie within the grasp of all. This has 
scarcely been realized because almost all have written with one eye on 
the expert. With the exception of the last two appendices, reprinted 
with some alterations from the Classical Quarterly (July and October, 
1923), which are intended for advanced students, this book may claim to 
have succeeded where most others have failed. It is intended chiefly 
as a preliminary to the study of the philosophy of Plato. It concerns 
itself, therefore, with Plato’s life and personality, with an account of 
the literary, historical, moral and philosophical past against which Plato 
developed his thought and which is highly essential for the interpre- 
tation of his writings. The author is very modest in saying that there 
is little in his book that is new; however, he may rightly claim that 
his work gathers together a great mass of extremély valuable and 
interesting material not found within the compass of any other volume. 

The first two chapters contain an account of the life and personality 
of Plato which evokes for the student, by a sufficiency of human 
interest, a lifelike picture of this ghostly figure of a remote past. In 
compiling material from every possible source the author feels that it - 
has a real value for philosophy itself and not merely an antiquarian 
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interest. All the way through one is conscious of a serious effort to 
distinguish between reasonable inference and mere conjecture. 

Three further chapters complete the first main section of the book. 
Here it should be mentioned that Professor F1eELD approaches his task 
with a presupposition that has a wide influence in his whole treatment 
of Plato and which he develops in a convincing manner throughout his 
study. He insists that Plato’s love of truth itself was the offspring of 
his conviction that knowledge is the great cure for the moral diseases 
of society. His chief concern in life was not to be a fine literary artist 
nor even to contribute a metaphysical system to abstract speculation. 
On the contrary, long years spent in struggling with the problems of 
Syracusan politics, the writing of the Laws and the Republic, the 
founding of the Academy, prove that “Plato’s chief interest in all 
his activities lay in his own age and its problems.” If we are to 
understand his work we must study him in the light of his supreme 
purpose. | | 

A novel feature found in the fourth chapter is the treatment accorded 
to the ‘Socratic Problem’. In view of the confusion that exists among 
scholars on this question any conclusion must of necessity remain 
little more than a probability; and yet, every student of Plato must 
adopt some point of view on the subject. Those who have no inclina- 
tion to grope their way through the maze of literature on this question 
will find Professor Fre.p’s solution quite sufficient. An intermediary 
position is possible between the view that what Plato ascribes to 
Socrates is historically true, and the view that Plato used the personality 
of Socrates to express his own opinions. Allowance can be made for 
both views if we assume, with the author, that Plato’s main object in 
writing was to meet the needs of his own time—to help people to think 
rightly. It follows then that any doctrine that Plato definitely espoused 
or any views “towards which the arguments of a dialogue inevitably 
led were views which Plato regarded as certainly or probably true.’ 
(p. 51) What role then does the actual Socrates play? When Plato 
wrote the earlier dialogues he felt that his age needed a “ dose of the 
Socratic Spirit.” He tried to teach people to discuss their problems by 
the method and in the spirit of Socrates. No reason can be given why . 
Plato would deliberately falsify the picture of his old teacher and, if 
the author’s assumption is correct, it is equally impossible to believe 
that Plato would restrict himself to the tiresome task of trying to be 
historically correct on every point. In most cases he is faithful to 
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Socrates, in other instances he may be developing a mere hint that he 

received and goes far beyond anything that Socrates ever said. 
_ Again, it would be impossible for a genius like Plato to reproduce the 
thought of another without putting something of his own into it. 
Professor Fiexp points out that, in the earlier dialogues, Plato is 
chiefly interested in exposing the assumptions and confusions that 
existed in current thought. His strictly philosophical doctrines are 
discussed in the later dialogues. The author is also convinced that a 
general point of view is to be found behind the particular questions in 
the various dialogues. He goes on to advise the student how to proceed 
in this type of research. The notes appended to chapters three and 
four—Some Controversial Details and Summary of Evidence on the 
Socratic Question—comprise in convenient form the sources and the 
evidence for his views. They may also be of interest to the advanced 
scholar and are meant to show the younger student how it is done. 
In order to understand Plato’s moral and political philosophy one 
should have a proper knowledge of the historical development of the 
situation in which he began his literary career. Throughout the greater 
part of the fifth century there was a high degree of spiritual unity in 
the Greek state. For the average Athenian it was the supreme object 
of loyalty, its code of laws controlling the manners, morals and customs 
of the people. It was normal for the Greek to conceive the state as 
‘self-sufficient for the good life’, as Aristotle says. Plato grew to 
manhood in the last quarter of the fifth century when the accepted 
standards and the established order were crumbling under the pressure 
of political events and theoretical criticism. Greek life was demoral- 
ized. | 

What is more important from the point of view of philosophy, is 
the development of a doctrine which challenged the traditional concep- 
tion of the state and its relation to the individual. This heresy 
sprang from the elaboration of the distinction between Nature (dvais) 
and Law or Convention (voyos) and grew into the view that neither 
the state nor the law has any basis in the fundamental nature of things. 
It was a doctrine which would reduce morality to a mere convention 
and maintain that the only rational principle of conduct was to follow 
one’s own selfish desires. Plato was opposed to these subversive ten- 
dencies and fell in line with orthodox Greek thought. Thus we find 
that the City-State, as the great instrument of education, and the occa- 
sion without which the ‘good life’ would be impossible, is the main 
theme of the Republic. The Author insists that it is an important 
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point to grasp that Plato’s chief aim in philosophy was to “ re-establish 
standards of thought and conduct for a civilization that seemed to be 
on the verge of dissolution.” (p. 91) It was Plato’s task to give a 
more ultimate explanation of conduct which would induce a stronger 
faith based on rational principles. He tried to achieve this by explain- 
ing the nature of particular virtues and their relation to the idea of the 
Good or the purpose of life. The discussion of these features, livened 
by many interesting allusions and parallels to modern times, occupies 
_ the first two chapters of the second main section. 

Two chapters, The Fourth Century and Plato on Contemporary 
Politics, complete the middle section of the book which is perhaps its 
main contribution. Anyone who reads this section will be made to 
realize how impossible it is for a student to understand Plato without 
a close study of the fourth and fifth centuries. One does not have to 
read far into many text-books on Greek Philosophy to find erroneous 
views which have their origin in ignorance of bare facts. Half a cen- 
tury of intensive work compiling material pertinent to the interpretation 
of Plato’s thought and the reconstruction of the social and intellectual 
background of his life has only begun to give us a more correct appre- 
ciation of Plato. We should not be amazed at the immense number of © 
books produced within the last few years by contemporary scholarship: 
nor should we be surprised that the last word has not been spoken yet. 
A more synoptic view of the results of the research of Taylor, Burnet 
and the great German scholars may again force us to abandon points 
of view that have been current for a long time. Thus, modern critics 
accuse Plato and Aristotle of being behind the times in their own day 
for trying to bolster up the old outworn forms of the City-State instead 
of realizing the possibilities of a much wider program of social reform. 
Professor FIELD points out that this misunderstanding is due to ignor- 
ance of the facts of Greek history. The City-State was not outworn in 
Plato’s day; it remained the center of interest and the unit of Greek 
civilization long after the rule of Rome was established. For the pur- 
poses of Plato and Aristotle who viewed the state not in terms of power 
but in terms of spiritual values, the great country state like that of 
Persia was simply irrelevant. In this they were right. Centuries later 
when the domination of Rome destroyed the last vestiges of active city 
life, men’s minds did not turn to other forms of political organization, 
“their devotion and loyalty turned instead to something that was not 
of this world, a moral ideal, a divine object of worship, a church, a 
_ shadowy ‘ city of Zeus’.” (p. 116) 
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This review has attempted to deal in an expository and not in a 
critical way with only certain aspects of Professor F1eup’s work which 
may be of interest to teachers of Greek philosophy. There is no space 
to do anything more than mention the chapters of the third section: 
The Socratic Literature, The Socratic Philosophers, the Pythagoreans 
and Plato on his Contemporaries. The general usefulness of the book 
is increased by a general index, an index of the authors quoted and 
many valuable notes at the end of the various chapters. 


Assumption College, Perer J. Barr. 
Umversity of Western Ontario. 


Die Erkenntmslehre des Thomas von Strassburg. By Dr. P. BENEDIKT 
LINDNER. (Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie 
des Mittelalters, begr. von Clemens Baeumker, hersg. von Martin 
Grabmann, Band 27, Heft 4/5.) Pp. 141. 


Thomas of Strassburg, one of the most influential thinkers of the 
early fourteenth century, was an ardent supporter of moderate realism 
against the then reigning Averroism and nominalism. He was born at 
the close of the thirteenth century in Hagenau, in Alsace. He joined the 
Augustinian Order there at an early age, and was sent to Strassburg 
in 1306 to commence the study of philosophy and theology. He studied 
there and in Padua. In 1305 he was sent to Paris where he received, 
two years later, the degree of doctor. Toward the end of his life he 
became Master General of the Order. He was greatly revered and 
respected by his followers—‘ magnus in artibus, in theologia maximus 
quem totus ordo Augustiniensium amore prosequitur.’ 

Thomas wrote many works, many of which are today lost. His im- 
portant philosophical work, however, the Commentary on the Sentences, 
has come down to us intact. It was a very widely used work, and was 
printed as late as 1490. It is on this printed edition that Dr. LINDNER 
has based his work. 7 

Thomas of Strassburg was a very close follower of Thomas Aquinas 
in his epistemology, although he differs radically from him on the ques- 
tion of grace and free will, wherein he follows Augustine very closely. 
He holds for the primacy of the will over the intellect, but discards the 
ontological argument. 

His method of approach to philosophy became very well known to 
succeeding generations of philosophers. He first advances the propo- 
sition which he intends to hold. Then he states the argument against 
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this proposition and the developments arising therefrom. Thirdly, he 
proves his own position with very precise arguments and, fourthly, he 
replies to the objections against the proposition. He reduces philosophy 
to a simple examination of a few problems such as the scientific charac- 
_ ter of theology, the relation of the soul to its faculties, the principle of 
individuation, ete. | 

The main body of this work is divided into three parts. Part one 
deals with the principles upon which Thomas has built up his psychol- 
ogy. The second part discusses very fully his theory of knowledge; 
the chapter wherein he treats of our knowledge of God is particularly 
fine. Part three is devoted to an exposition of the realism of Thomas 
of Strassburg as opposed to nominalism and conceptualism. The prob- 
lem of relation in Aureolus and Thomas is quite fully developed. 

This work is very well indexed and annotated, and is a most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of this little known period of philosophy. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, D. J. SULLIVAN. 
St. Michael’s College, | 
Unwersity of Toronto. 


The Nature of Evil. By Rapostav A. Tsanorr. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1931. Pp. xvi 447. 


The Preface of this book opens with the following words: “If we | 
conceive philosophy as man’s cosmic orientation. . . .” Personally, 
I cannot conceive philosophy like that. The words are too big and 
their meaning too cloudy. Whatever significance they have for me 
refers not to my philosophy but to my religion. So, when I had read 
that sentence, I sighed a deep sigh and thought to myself—“ Here is _ 
another one of those tiresome books, too theological to be philosophy 
and too irreligious to be theology.... And I have to read it through ~ 
to the end... .” Not the happiest frame of mind in which to tackle a 
work of nearly five hundred pages. 

I had not gone far, however, before I was delightfully disillusioned. - 
I became thoroughly interested. Long before I had it finished, I dis- 
covered that Professor Tsanorr had written a stimulating book with 
which I found myself in thorough disagreement on many important 
points—perhaps the most important points in the work. But his book — 
is packed with interest. Its wealth of learning is splendidly seasoned 
with keen historical insight, a nice balance in judgment and clarity in 
criticism. The author’s familiarity with the literatures of Europe— 
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English, French, Italian, German, Russian—and the ease with which 
he moves among their poets as well as their philosophers adds enor- 
mously to the attractiveness of his writing. His own literary style is 
charming, not florid but fragrant. I soon forgot the first shock of the 
“cosmic orientation ” and settled down to enjoy this clever and learned 
work. 

For the man whose philosophy flows in the broad stream of the 
Christian tradition, the Problem of Evil is a-corollary to the Problem 
of Good. Not so for the “modern” philosopher. With the banishment 
of metaphysics in favor of science or epistemology or psychology, mod- 
ern philosophers got into the habit of putting the cart before the horse 
in practically every problem. They have ‘tried to explain reality by 
-appearance, thing by thought, being by change, morality by utility, 
sanity by psychoses, the normal by the abnormal, truth by error, good- 
ness by evil. So we get a book on the Nature of Evil by an author who 
has never told us what he thinks about the Nature of the Good. Natur- 
ally, he does tell us a great deal about his opinions on Goodness in the 
course of this work, but only as a consequence of his ideas about Evil. 
A clear case of “ ignotius,” if ever there was one! : 

Nevertheless the Problem of Evil has a long history. Prof. TSANoFr 
records that history with admirable skill. From Job to Gelli, he follows 
the trail of the optimist and the pessimist, alternately, through the 
devious paths of Brahminism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism to the heretics 
of early times, the Gnostics, the Manichees, the Pelagians, then onward 
through Augustine, Aquinas and 4 Kempis to the philosophy of the 
Renaissance. This excursion into the remote past is admirably planned. 
There is a swing to TSANOFF’s style which carries the reader along with 
the historical movement and gives an added zest to the keenness of his 
critical evaluations of the systems with which he deals. __ 

Pascal and the Jansenist movement are cleverly handled although one 
feels here, as in his treatment of St. Augustine, that the intricate the- 
ology of grace is a little too much for the author. He seems more at 
ease with the skeptics of the seventeenth century and the bland Poly- 
-annas of the English optimistic school. The Despair of Civilization 
aptly describes the content of the chapter on Rousseau, Voltaire and 
Tolstoy. But when he plunges into literature—* The Devil in Modern 
Poetry,” “Leopardi’s Lyrical Pessimism”, “The Stoicism of Alfred 
de Vigny ”—TsANnorF is at his very best. A rather lengthy section of 
the work devoted to modern German pessimism leads up to the con- 
eluding chapter—“A gradational View of the Nature of Evil”. This 
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contains the author’s “synthesis”, his personal solution of the Problem 
of Evil and is a flat anti-climax, filled with platitudinous fallacies re- 
echoing the initial “cosmic orientation” of the preface. 

The prospective reader of this book may be assured of much intellec- 
tual enjoyment, tantalizing, at times, but always stimulating, if he skips 
the preface and resolutely resists the temptation to read the last chapter. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, GERALD B. PHELAN. 
St. Michael’s College, 3 | 
Uniwersity of Toronto. 


Elements of Epistemology. By JosEPH T. Barron. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1931. Pp. xix + 225. 


One of the paradoxes met with in modern philosophical literature is 
the cocksureness with which so many disclaim their ability to be sure 
of anything. They are not only certain that they can be certain of 
nothing, but also equally certain that it is the merest pretense for any- 
one else to claim to be able to reach certainty. Men pretended to 
discover certain grounds for doubt, but only doubtful grounds for 
certainty. It is looked upon as an intolerable form of intellectual snob- 
bery, a sure sign of intellectual pride, to advance, in speculative matters 
at least, an argument of any kind with the claim that it is apodictie. 
There is a widespread, even if at times only implicit, popular assump- 
tion that the only possible objective of discussion is the presentation of 
a series of viewpoints on a given question, that no question is or ever 
can be closed, that one may feel that this or that is true, but that no one 
may demonstrate to certainty that it is. Let a question such as the 
existence of God or the basis of morality or even of the merits of prohi- 
bition be presented for consideration to the members of the average 
cultural club and there will not only not be any agreement upon the 
conclusion to be drawn—which is not surprising—but there will be no 
principle admitted that could serve as a common basis for argument, 
which renders any genuine argumentation impossible. For such oblique 
attitudes as this Dr. Barron’s book provides a suitable corrective, as it 
supplies also for those who are beginning the study of philosophy a safe 
guide through the perfect maze of theory touching upon the genesis, 
development and truth-value of human knowledge. 

There are of course many texts on the subject of epistemology writ- 
ten both from the viewpoint of the Scholastic and the non-Scholastic, 

but though Dr. Barron lays claim to no great originality in his work, 
he has succeeded in so expounding and juxtaposing the prominent 
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rival theories in this field—and especially those appearing in the 
contemporary American thought—that his treatise cannot rightfully be 
called just another text-book, but must be regarded rather as a 
valuable synthesis of all that is best on the subject. And when one 
has added to this the observation that the method of presentation, the 
phraseology and the suggested readings are all admirably suited to 
the abilities of students on the college level, it seems only fair to con- 
clude that he has produced as nearly as may be an ideal text-book on 
the subject. 3 | 
Some, however, may find it difficult to accept without reservations 
the author’s statement (p. 21) that “our doubt must be universal; we 
must exempt none of our convictions from investigation.” This doubt- 
less is correct if by convictions is meant mediate truths, or those for 
which sufficient evidence is lacking. But what of truths immediately 
evident? Either there are such truths—principia cognitionis—or not. 
If not, then surely all thought must remain forever paralyzed, unable 
to take even the first step toward certitude. But if some are analytic or 
immediately evident, or evidently true, then not only why, but also, it 
may be asked, how can they be called in doubt and subjected to 
critical examination? Of the principles of true knowledge, St. Thomas 
writes: “Proprium enim est horum principiorum quod non solum 
necesse est ea per se esse vera, sed etiam necesse est videri quod sint vera. 
Nullus enim potest per se opinari contraria eorum.” (1™ Post. 1. 19) 
Dr. BARRON, it is true, qualifies his statement in two ways. He says 
(p. 22): “We cannot really doubt these [immediately evident] judg- 
-ments since they compel our assent, but we can doubt their objectivity. 
.. . We may and must methodically doubt their relation to reality.” 
- This of course raises the knotty question as to the origin of the neces- 
sary character of our knowledge. If, for example, we are compelled 
to assent to the principle of contradiction as an immediately evident 
certitude, but only as subjectively certain, then whence the necessity 
by which we are compelled to assent to it as certain? Were one to 
say that this necessity is innate, imposed by the nature of the mind 
itself, it would be not only a gratuitous assumption but, implicitly at 
least, it would also imply the doctrine of innate ideas. But as every 
realist rejects innate ideas, he must also reject every suggestion of the 
merely subjective origin of necessity in the relation of ideas as expressed 
in the judgment. For obviously if all ideas are derived by the mind 
_ from experience, i.e., from the objective order, then also the necessary 
relations it perceives between the objects of those ideas must be objec- 
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tive. For real relations are as truly objective as the objects related. 
- And as the mind does not create the objects so neither the relations 
between them. Why then the need of submitting immediately evident 
judgments even to methodic doubt in order to verify their objectivity? 

It is conceded, at all events, that they cannot be really doubted, i.¢., 
that the mind is physically unable to suspend its judgment not merely 
as to their subjective but also as to their objective certainty. What then 
is this so-called methodic doubt but either a mere fiction of the mind, a 
seriousness toward the view of your opponent? For your mind is irre- 
vocably made up on the question in dispute. You are absolutely con- 
vinced of the truthfulness of your conclusion. You could not doubt it 
even if you would. Does not therefore the claim that we ought to 
subject the objective certainty of self-evident principles to methodic 
doubt reduce itself simply to this that we must be willing to listen to a 
viewpoint opposed to our own even though all along we are utterly cer- 
tain that that viewpoint is an intrinsically impossible one? Indeed if 
this is not true, we are granting that their position may possibly be true, 
and then our doubt ceases to be methodic and becomes real—in which 
case we give our whole position away. But if it is true, then are we even 
intellectually honest, to say nothing of courtesy, in giving our opponents 
the impression by the use of this methodic doubt that we do grant that 
possibly they are right in calling a self-evident principle in doubt? 

Courtesy there must be and the will to use every legitimate pre- 
caution lest we fall into error, but there must be no compromise, no 
receding from a position the loss of which will make further defense 
against skepticism impossible. And that position, as I see it, is well 
expressed in the following terms: “He who admits that we can truly 
say: ‘Something exists,’ he who recognizes the objective validity of 
the initial notion of Being cannot raise the question as to the validity 
of the other ideas, for all are resolved into that one. Illud... in quo 
(intellectus) omnes conceptiones resolvit, est ens.”1 Not even the 
wildest skeptic can deny that something exists, for otherwise denial 
itself would be meaningless. And in realistic philosophy it is 
universally conceded that the first object of thought is Being, and not 
as an innate object of thought, but as the mind’s first feeble contact 
with objective reality. 

It is searcely necessary to say that in these critical remarks there is 
no suggestion that Dr. Barron has gone over to the side of the skeptics, 
but only that by conceding that we may and must methodically doubt 


+ Apud Olgiati-Zybura, Key to the Study of St. Thomas, p. 42. 
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the objective validity of even the first principles of thought, he has made 


-his own position as a dogmatist much more difficult.to defend. 


Cuartes C. MIvrNer. 


University of Notre Dame. 


St. Augustine’s Conversion. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson. New York: 
The Maemillan Co., 1930. 


It is fitting that the fifteenth hundredth anniversary of the death of 
St. Augustine should have such an excellent tribute to the life and the 
thought of the great Saint as is represented in this small but compact 


volume. In presenting to us an account of the conversion of St. 


Augustine the author is not merely following the old routine of para- 
phrasing the Confessions. Instead he has performed a scholarly piece 
of work and uses not only the Confessions but also abstracts from all 
the works of St. Augustine, anything that may have a bearing on the 
development of the Saint. In this he is following the higher critics as 


he states in his preface: 


The modern critic pointed out that there were still preserved a whole 
series of documents, dialogues, discussions, reflections, devotional utterances 
and letters, precious autobiographical fragments scattered here and there 
in the dedication of his early writings; many of these belonging to the 
period before Augustine was received into the Catholic Church by the 
Baptismal Sacrament, while others were composed in the two or three 
years which followed after. Every one of them was written while he was 
still a layman. These works were contemporary with the events. They 


registered his changing moods and intellectual conceptions in the interval 


long before the Confessions were written. 


In keeping with this the author does not cut his account short with the 


_actual conversion of Augustine in the garden, a scene familiar to all 


readers and lovers of the Confessions. Mr. Simpson holds that not 


only must we trace the mental development of Augustine up to this 


garden scene, but that we must go on and show the completion of this 
process of conversion. He points out that Augustine left the garden a 
Christian, but an imperfect one. | 


In theological apprehension he had still far to go. He had to co-ordinate 
this spiritual experience with his intellectual problems) and general outlook 
upon life. He had to realize the immense extent - which his religious 
experience modified his philosophical ideas. At the time of his conversion 
he was still theoretically a Neo-Platonist philosopher, but yet combining 
therewith a very definite Theism, a belief in a personal Deity, a conscious- 
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ness of sin, and a penitent spirit, which belonged to his early Christian 
training rather than to the Pantheistic outlook of the philosophy which he 
had accepted. Thus the implications of his religious experience, as they 
grew to be intelligently realized, led him more and more in the direction of 
the Christian Creed. (p. 102) , 

Dr. Stmpson’s account of the spiritual development of St. Augustine 
coincides almost exactly with the views of M. Gilson, probably the best 
authority on mediaeval philosophy. Dr. SIMPSON points out extremely 
well the various influences to which St. Augustine was subjected and 
how he was affected by each. He portrays him first as a Pagan enam- © 
ored of Cicero’s Hortensius. Then comes the period of dualism in 
which the Saint follows the ideas of Manes and Faustus. From dualism 
he takes refuge in skepticism which he abandons soon after in favor of 
neo-Platonism. While still a neo-Platonist he comes under the influence 
of Ambrose of Milan. At first he is merely an admirer of the oratory 
of St. Ambrose, but after a while becomes more interested in the sub- 
stance of his sermons. Still, however, he does not become a Christian 
even though he comes to realize more and more the convincing truth 
of Christianity. He finds much in common between neo-Platonism and 
Christianity, and gradually his former doubts about the veracity and 
reasonableness of the latter are dispelled. There is but one thing 
_ lacking in order to lead him to Christianity. He must change his mode 
of living. Up to that time he had been leading an immoral life, and he 
was fully conscious of his wrong doing. Both neo-Platonism and 
Christianity exacted a good life of their followers, but although St. 
Augustine realized the truth of this he was unable to give up his old 
desires and pleasures and reform his life. He believed, of course, that 
his will was free and he knew what was good, but like St. Paul he was 
unable to bring about the moral change needed. It was while he was in 
this predicament that he returned to Africa and the famous garden 
scene occurred. It is needless to repeat in detail this well-known scene. 
Suffice it to say that St. Augustine learns that one must have the grace 
of God in order to will the good. This he learns from St. Paul: “ Not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof.” In other words 
St. Paul tells us, as God told St. Augustine on this occasion, that if 
we would have grace we must believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. Finally, 
then, it was faith in Christ that won for St. Augustine grace and 
the power to alter his life and become a Christian. From here on the 
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author busies himself with a description of the further spiritual develop- 
ment of St. Augustine. He gives us a very intimate picture of the 
retreat of St. Augustine, relating in simple fashion for us the various 
subjects discussed by the Saint and his companions. We have here, 
for example, a brief treatment of the Soliloquies, the Discussion of 
Doubt, the Discussion on the Order of the Universe, etc. The latter 
part of the book discusses the more matured thought of St. Augustine in 
which the author deals with such — ects as Faith, Freedom, The True 
Religion, etc. 
JOHN MOovuRANT. 
De Paul 


Da Guglielmo d’ Auvergne a, San Tomaso Aquino. By Amato MaAs- 
Novo. Volume primo, Guglielmo d’ Auvergne e l’Ascesa verso Dio. 
Publicazioni della Universita del Sacro Cuore. Serie Prima: 
Seienze Filosofiche, Volume XVI. Milan: Societa “Vita 
e Pensiero ”, 1930. Pp. viii + 283. 


Professor Masnovo is true to his Italian temperament. In this first 
of a two-volume work on the history of mediaeval philosophy from 
William of Auvergne to St. Thomas Aquinas, he proposes to recapture 
the spirit of contrast and development and, in this way, to clothe phil- 
osophy in living colors. In William of Auvergne MAsNovo sees a man 
who has been in dire need of a Homer. His words are too apropos of 
the spirit of the whole book to be omitted: 

I] d’Auvergne @ senza dubbio una personalita pid forte che non sia ]’Hal- 
ensis, benché il nome di quello abbia oggi minore risonanza del nome di 
questo. Il poeta latino direbbe, s’io ben ricordo, che dattorno al suo capo 
non aleggid la strofa datrice di gloria; caruit quia Iliade. L’Iliade dei 
filosofi medioevali la componevano spesso i confratelli di religione. Ma i 
poveri preti secolari, fossero anche vescovi di Parigi, non creavano e non 
lasciavano dietro di sé, ordinariamente e a motivo dei loro studi, tale 
somma di interessi e di affetti che spingesse a tutelarne efficacemente la 
fama. (pp. 145-6) 


To this I need only add William of Auvergne has found a very staunch 
champion in Professor Masnovo. 

As the title suggests, the essential feature of the book is a discussion 
from several points of view (each involving a different problem) of the 
critical and systematic spirit in which William of Auvergne relates him- 
self, his knowledge and the universe to God. The first two chapters are 
detailed accounts of the trouble among the masters at the University of 
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Paris in 1229-31. These were years when such men as Roland of Cre- 
mona could look with emphatic disapproval upon all profane learning. © 
But the attitude changed very rapidly as the letters of Pope Gregory 
IX will easily reveal. By 1255 John of Garlandia could speak almost 
as a Christian Horace of a Christian Athens (p. 47), realizing thus the 
dreams of Alcuin. In this connection it will be noted that the teaching 
_of Aristotle was pre-eminent. William of Auvergne moved across this 
scene as a defender of the faith, a “uomo di lotta.” (p. 51) Though 
not always right, he was certainly a most zealous bishop; and his own 
thought reveals a very strong mixture of the ascetic and the man of 
action. 

Born, according to Masnovo’s plausible conjecture (p. 57, n. 1), 
before 1180, he became master of theology at Paris, Bishop of Paris in 
1228, and died in that capacity in 1249. His principle work, the Magis- 
terium Divinale, was composed between 1223 and 1236. (For Kramp’s 
_ chronology, ef. pp. 57-8.) 

Masnovo then proceeds to take up his discussion of William’s relation 
to St. Anselm. (Ch. III, pp. 57-89) After citing authorities (pp. 
61-70), he concludes that ontologism has had no influence on William 
who proceeds from things and always discusses the relations of essence 
to existence in his ascent to God. (pp. 81-2) At the same time, this 
linking of William with the Christian tradition leads Masnovo to ask 
just exactly what he was fighting among the many influences abroad 
in the early thirteenth century. (Ch. IV, pp. 91-129) His answer is 
that the Bishop of Paris was fighting the “ antiqua sententia” relative 
to extreme realism. After considering at length the relations of Abel- 
ard to William of Champeaux, Masnovo concludes that William of © 
Auvergne was a moderate realist, perhaps not quite in agreement with © 
Abelard, and certainly most bitterly opposed to those who placed the 
universals ante rem outside the mind of God. (pp. 125-6) 

To throw more light on the question, MasNnovo next considers the 
arguments for the existence of God in Alexander of Hales. In so doing 
he shows how the whole Latin tradition was prepared for the Aristotel- 
ian argument for the existence of God. He then considers other argu- 
ments drawn from Anselm. William of Auvergne, certainly more 
- critical than Alexander, is still unable to dissociate himself from theo- 
logical dogmas in settling a philosophical question. On pages 157-8 
Professor MAsnovo quotes a long and illuminating text on this point; 
but he does not perhaps allow enough for its effects on William’s 
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general outlook... The ascent to God, with which Masnovo is here 
dealing, rests for William largely on the De Hebdomadibus and the De 
Trinttate of Boethius, and on ‘the Guide of Maimonides. William’s 
difficult language is cleared of pantheism by Masnovo, who adds certain 
parallelisms with St. Thomas Aquinas. (p. 196) William’s conception 
of God is really metaphysical and rests heavily on Boethius. When 
early in the thirteenth century (as in Prepositinus). the question of 
the primacy of good over being with reference to God (p. 232) was in 
the air, it was accepted by the Franciscans and denied by the Domini- 
cans (as early as Roland of Cremona, Masnovo would say; p. 233). 
The conception of God as “ens per essentiam” held by William of 
Auvergne thus became very strong through the influence of Avicenna 
and Maimonides, first in Albertus Magnus and then in St. Thomas 
Aquinas whose preoccupation with logic and metaphysics in this period 
_ (1250-1260) is of particular significance, and whose formation is unin- 
telligible, Masnovo would say, if we do not understand William of 
Auvergne as an important forerunner. (p. 238) This chapter, entitled 
quite significantly “ZI primi lineamenti del sistema” is most suggestive. 

Space will not permit an account of the next chapter (Ch. VIII, 
pp. 241-62) on motion, whose chief interest is William’s conception of 
the unintelligibility of a dependent series, finite or infinite. The last 
chapter (ch. IX, pp. 263-283) is most striking. Considering the origin 
_ of first principles in William of Auvergne, MAsNnovo discusses his rela- 
tions to Hume on the connection between causality and habits and then 
his relations to Kant on the 4 priori element in knowledge. (pp. 270-3) 
This is. somewhat strained, but certainly suggestive, as is his account 
of the possibility that Hume knew the works of William of Auvergne, 
at least at second hand, through French contacts. 


A. C. Prats. 
The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, | 
St. Michael’s College, | 

University of Toronto. 


1 Masnovo’s criticism of Gilson is unnecessary. The confusion between 
the origin of concepts and that of principles is inevitable in an Augustinian 
view of the relation between the soul and body. Cf. E. Gilson, “ Pourquoi 
St. Thomas a critiqué St. Augustin,’ Archives d’Histoire doctrinale et 

littéraire du Moyen Age, 1 (Paris, 1926-7), pp. 67-80. 
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Knowledge, Belief and Opinion. By Joun Latrp, New York: The 
Century Co., 1930. Pp. xi + 515. ; 


The learned Regine Professor of Moral Phiiosophy in the University 
of Aberdeen has gathered together about everything of importance 
said in the field of epistemology. He has delved not only into the 
ancients but into the moderns as well; John Dewey, William James, 
the late Cook Wilson, G. E. Moore, Sturges Moore, Bertrand Russell 
and others; the world’s literature is skimmed from the Organon of 
Aristotle to Moby Dick. The five hundred and fifteen pages constitute 
almost an encyclopedia of epistemology. The right of epistemology to 
a place in philosophy is defended, because there are epistemological 
questions, and our minds cannot be studied im vacuo, but only in their 
use. The argument, he says, that because we are human we can know 
only what is human (or can know nothing else - is one of the 
worst of all bad metaphysical arguments. 

Knowledge, belief and opinion are carefully Setieaibiadl We have 
knowledge, but all things, pursued beyond a certain point, pass into 
mystery. Mr. Larrp is hardly correct when he says that A. E. Taylor. 
identifies communication with demonstration. Mr. Taylor evidently 
has in mind the incommunicability of the idea, which, as St. Augustine 
says, cannot be taught; while demonstration is possible only when ideas 
are present. Further, whether Mr. Taylor knows it or not, and 
apparently he understands St. Thomas, the Angelic Doctor, when he 
looks upon vision in the intellectual order as the most perfect kind of 
knowledge, he has in mind the unity which should exist in knowledge 
both in itself and in its assimilation to the object known. This all seems 
new to Mr. Larrp; we would recommend to him a careful reading of 
St. Thomas and some of his great commentators. He does not under- 
stand why demonstration is not vision. “ Have we not”, he says, “ to 
see our way step by step in our demonstrations?” Every Thomist 
knows that demonstration is called vision only in so far-as the unity 
of the extreme is ‘seen’ in the middle term, or as we say, when one | 
‘sees the point’. This is an apprehension, and in so far as it is simple, 
it is a grasp of one thing only, namely, the major and minor terms as 
related to or in the middle. As demonstration, however, it is complex, 
composed not only of terms but of judgments. It is just precisely 
because one has to go step by step, as it were in the dark, that it is 
not vision. These steps have to be pursued if certainty is to be at-. 
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tained; if we are content with a general glance, we may form an 
opinion, but not arrive at certain knowledge. 
On the question of certainty in ethics, Mr. Latrp is not at all secure. 


Now over the doorway of his University of Aberdeen, we read 


the words “ Dicunt. Quid dicunt? Dicant”: “They say; what do they 


say? Let them say it.” Under such aegis, how comes it that he finds 


a ‘very hard saying’ and one ‘ extraordinarily bold’ in the statement of 
Newman that “it were better for the sun and the moon to drop from 
heaven, for the earth to fail, or for all the millions who are upon it to 
die of starvation in extremest agony, than that one soul—I will not 
say should be lost—but should commit one venial sin, should tell one 
wilful untruth though it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing 
without excuse.” The old Romans used to say “ fiat justitia, ruat 
coelum”’, and if Mr. Larrp had a finer sense of proportion, especially 
of the relation of man to God, he would find no difficulty in Newman’s 
rather strikingly put picture of the enormity of sin. Time was when in 
the Highlands of Scotland it would not take a lie to damn a man; il 
was sufficient if he played the fiddle on Sunday; and I wonder, which 
would be better, to have the sun and moon drop from heaven, or to 
ride in a train in Edinburgh on a Sunday? And when it comes to moral 
values, Mr. Larrp finds all modern theories “ exasperatingly vague ”’. 
Between faith and intellectual insight (for which he has a predilec- 
tion), he finds no essential antagonism. He appears unwilling to 
reject revelation, although sympathizing with the desire to transcend 
the ancient landmarks of natural and revealed religion. But the 
distinction between natural and non-natural, or supernatural, should 
be resolutely obliterated. His conclusion is a genuinely Scottish 
verdict: “It is neither prudent nor possible to abandon the traditional 
questions that have been raised for so many centuries concerning faith 
and knowledge.” 
Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 

The Catholic University of America. , | 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 5: February 26, 1931. 

C. W. Morris: Mind in “Process and Reality ”. Whitehead presents 
motives characteristic of new realism, and of English new realism in par- 
ticular, upon a philosophical background of emergence and relativity. The 
influence of emergence on the difficulties of new realism—viz., givenness, 
truth and error, the higher thought processes, the creativity of mind—is 
studied. Whitehead’s theory of mind does not provide much aid to those 
working problems of mind outside of philosophy proper. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 6: March 12, 1931. 
A. E. Murphy: Report of the California Meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 7: March 26, 1931. 

John Storck: Francis Bacon and Contemporary Philosophical Difficulties. 
The focal point of Bacon’s thinking is in the conviction that nature must 
be interpreted rather than anticipated. He differs from modern science in 
his attitude toward hypothesis. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 8: April 9, 1931. 

A. C. Armstrong: Kant’s Philosophy of Peace and War. Kant con- 
demned war although he recognized its relative value as an instrument of 
higher culture. The relation of Kantian principles to recent movements 
for international peace investigated. J. W. Buckham: Immanence- — 
Transcendence. The concept of immanence requires that of transcendence. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 9: April 23, 1931. 
C. Rathbun: The Place of Repression in Morality. D. Drake: On 
Defining “ Existence ”’. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XL, No. 3: May, 1931. 

Albert G. A. Balz: Geraud de Cordemoy, 1600-1684. The distinction of 
soul and body as the very first step in metaphysics and epistemology is 
recognized by Cordemoy because through it alone can we arrive at physics. 
E. B. McGilvary: The Revolt against Dualism. The great value. of the 
book will be in the reactions made to its criticisms by those attacked. 
M. H. Moore: Mr. Whitehead’s Philosophy. The philosophy of organism 
discussed in its entirety. At first Whitehead is an exponent of realism. 
Later he leaves the table of the realists to pick up such illusory crumbs 
as he may at the hands of the idealists. Three characteristics are dis- 
tinguishable in our immediate experience of “things”: (1) denotative 
determination or spatial differentiation; (2) change or temporal differen- 
tation; (3) eternality or temporal identity. In the second phase of his 
philosophy the important doctrines discussed are “prehension”, “ ingres- 
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sion”, “concretion”, and “feeling”. By his emphasis of “ feeling” 
Whitehead is charged with his own “fallacy of misplaced concreteness ”. 


The Monist—Vol. XLI, No. 2: April, 1931. : 

J. L. Stocks: The Golden Mean. What is Aristotle’s celebrated doctrine 
of the mean? A brief consideration of its “ value as a contribution to the 
theory of conduct.” Louis Arnaud Reid: Value and Aesthetic Experience. 
The author analyzes the status of value and applies his conclusions to the 
study of aesthetics. R. F. Alfred Hoernle: The “Reality ”_of the Imagi- 
nary. In reply to the criticism of the late Professor Bernard Bosanquet, 
the author of this article restates his position in regard to the “ reality ” 
of the “world of sense”. Edward 0. Sisson: A Preface to Logic (II). 
The shift from “having” to “discourse” involves three phases of our 
total experience. F. Creedy: Logic as the Cross-Classification and Selec- 
tion of Arbitrary Elements. The nature of the new mathematical logic 
represented as an ordered manifold, as a map with its lines of latitude 
and longitude, and as a card-index. Peter Carmichael and D. W. Gotschalk: 
Change. <A discussion of the precise nature of this phenomenon. 


The Personajist—Vol. XII, No. 2: April, 1931. 

Herbert Wildon Carr: Imagination and Reason. A contrast between 
- images and concepts, centering more specifically on the nature of the 
faculty of imagination as arrived at by the classical philosophical theories 
as well as by contemporary psychological ones. Mr. Carr himself holds 
the theory of “ actual idealism which rejects transcendence in any form.” 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling: On the Relativity of Moral Obligation. The 
author believes that moral obligation is relative. He offers three principles 
to offset the danger of moral confusion, namely, a friendly universe, God; 
moral consciousness, the human soul; and brotherly love. He who pos- 
sesses truly proportioned love of God, self, and man, needs no precepts. 
George P. Adams: The Possibility of Ethics. An inquiry into the value 
of our likes and dislikes as an adequate basis for ethics. Albion Roy King: 
The German Revolt against Modernism. An historical sketch of the rise 
of a new school in Germany known as the “ Theology of Crisis.” The 
movement owes its origin to Karl Barth, a German-Swiss pastor, whose 
commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, published in 1918, 
manifesting a strong reaction against modern thought, has aroused 
German students to an enthusiastic discussion of the issues found 
therein. According to Barth “the whole creation is moving twoard a 
divine event, or crisis, and the issue is determined not by the nature 
of the world but by the character of God.” Such a belief is at vari- 
ance with the modernistic trend of thought which represents the human 
race as possessing innate power sufficient to arrive at perfection, in- 
dependent of external aid. Against this view, termed optimistic evolu- 
tionism, which dispenses with the traditional theistic God, the crisis 
theologians hurl their first attack. Their second is against psychologism 
and historicism in modern theology wherein the study of religion falls 
under the same principles as psychology and history. And their third 
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polemic is directed against philosophic idealism which the Bartians claim 
has gradually replaced Biblical dualistic concepts by engaging the modern 
mind in theories of evolution, of ethical betterment, and in various kinds 
of subjective values. Mr. King thinks that Barth’s theology is a mixture 
of phenomenalism and metaphysical agnosticism, built on the authority of 
faith and revelation; not a dogmatic revelation, however, but God’s com- 
mand written on man’s heart. : 


International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLI, No. 3: ee, 1931. 

W. Macmahon Ball: The Limits of Political Obligation. ‘“ The purpose 
of this essay is to seek to determine the nature and limits of the obligation 
of the citizen to the modern democratic state.” After a rather brief pre- 
liminary discussion concerning the unchangeableness of the laws of morality 
as compared with the variations of political principles, the author proceeds 
to define the term “ obligation” preferring “to treat political obligation 
in terms of obedience.” He next examines the claim that “in the demo- 
cratic state the citizen is under obligation to obey every enactment that 
represents the will of the majority.” There then follows a discussion of 
the “ will of the majority ”, and finally the conclusion that majority gov- 
ernment is “the nearest approximation to self-government” and that 
“whenever a minority enjoys irresponsible power, it will sooner or later 
exploit its position to its own advantage.” R. Naga Raja Sarma: Ethics 
of Divorce in Ancient India. “Standards of right and wrong, good and 
evil, must come within the grip of the inevitable relativity.” “Those who 
endeavor to realize the lofty ideal of one love, one baptism, are few and 
far between.” “Let one party be ever so much devoted, loyal, et hoc, if 
the other party happens to be romantically inclined divorces are the only — 
go.” These are a few quotations from M. Raja Sarma’s essay, a paper at- 
tempting to decide whether or not ethical considerations proper “ support 
severance of the matrimonial tie through the instrumentality of divorces.” 
The problem is discussed in the light of ancient Indian Sanskrit texts 
known as the Smritis. The author quotes the opinions on divorce of “ eight 
typical and representative (Hindu) authors.” Their findings he classifies 
under four heads: (1) Divorce discountenanced under all circumstances; 
(2) divorces permitted only under extreme domestic infelicity of the wife 
becoming enceinte as the result of her misconduct; (3) divorces permitted 
in the absence of issue or male issue; (4) divorces permitted if the wife 
is sharp-tongued. M. Raja Sarma very definitely disagrees with those who 
discountenance divorce under all circumstances, and just as definitely in- 
sists that the need of a sanction for divorce is more keenly felt in modern 
India than it was in the days of the Hindu Dharma. A. P. Brogan: 
Objective Pluralism in the Theory of Value. As Mr. Brogan himself states 
this essay “will attempt to prove that pluralism is compatible with ob- 
jectivism.” He defines subjectivism and objectivism “ methodologically 
rather than metaphysically ”, discusses the possibility of the existence of 
a summum bonum, refutes the usual objective monisms, and indicates the 
fallacies in the usual proofs from pluralism to subjectivism. He suggests 
that his very short discussion merely “ opens the way for the development 
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of an objective pluralism but goes no further.” In his closing paragraph 
he warns his readers to be on their guard against the “suspiciously easy 
and dogmatic doctrines” of the objective monist and the subjective 
pluralist,” and promises them that objective pluralism will give them 
something more worthy of their intellectual mettle, or at least, something 
“more difficult.” Fowler Vincent Harper: The Pragmatist Process in 
_ Law. Mr. Harper would have us analyse problems like “ law enforcement ” 
and “respect for law” as social problems and not merely as consumma- 
tions devoutly to be wished. To do this it is important “to understand 
- the phenomenon and comprehend the function of the law~as a social insti- 
tution.” The author then proceeds to a discussion of such legal techni- 
calities as “ process in equity ”, “ process in the law of torts”, “ process 
in criminal law ”, etc. He indicates the “ failure of logic alone as the basis 
of our legal system ”, suggests that the recorded experience of judges and 
law makers is-not enough to decide concrete cases, and concludes that 
“one big problem for legal and sociological scholarship is to devise methods 
of developing a critical estimation of experience and employing it scien- 
tifically to help forecast the future.” 


Psychological Review—Vol. 38, No. 3: May, 1931. 

Harvey A. Carr: The Laws of Association. ~The descriptive laws should 
receive a separate classification. The explanatory laws fall into three 
classes, viz., those that explain origins and response connections; those 
that explain the relative strength or weakness of an associative system, 
and those that treat of why the weaker connections are sometimes excited 
rather than the stronger ones. George W. Hartmann: The Concept and 
Criteria of Insight. An exposition of the difficulties attached to formulat- 
ing an intelligible theory of insight, especially as elaborated by the Gestalt 
psychologists. 


Revue Thomiste—XXXVIe Année, nouvelle serie, T. XIV, n. 64: 
Janvier-Février, 1931. 

Jacques Maritain: Science et Philosophie d’aprés les principes du réal- 
isme critique. By critical realism Maritain means not the ideas of certain 
contemporary philosophers, but those of Saint Thomas. He objects to the 
name “neo-Thomism”: “ nous nous déclarons simplement thomistes pour 
attester la continuité vivante de la philosophia perennis.” Given as a lec- 
ture at King’s College, London, the article presents a summary exposition 
of the Thomistic theory of knowledge, and the relations between philoso- 
phy and science. H.-D. Noble: Psychopathie et Responsabilité. A study 
of moral responsibility in relation to alcoholism, paranoia and other ab- 
normal states. Psychopathy and responsibility are not mutually exclu- 
sive. F. Warrain: Rationalisme et, Thomisme. Continuation of a study 
of Thomistic principles in the light of modern objections. Les bases du 
Thomisme semblent pouvoir se ramener aux principes suwants: (1) Tout 
a une raison @étre; (2) le relatif implique Vabsolu. 
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Revue Thomiste—XXXVI e Année, nouvelle série, T. XIV, n. 65: 
Mars—Avril, 1931. 


The entire issue is devoted to Albertus Magnus, whose life and work 
are considered historically and critically in twelve articles. P. Mandonnet: 
La date de naissance d’Albert le Grand. Restates his arguments for 1206 
as the date of Albert’s birth, M. H. Laurent: Les grandes lignes de la 
vie d’Albert. A brief biographical note. F. M. Barbado: La physionomie, 
le tempérament et la caractére d’aprés Albert le Grand et la science 

moderne. Discusses the relation between Albertus Magnus studies of the 
_ “four temperaments” and the discoveries of modern endocrinology. A. 
Delorme: La morphogénése d’Albert dans l’embryologie scolastique. 
Albertus teaches that the human soul is directly created by God and 
infused into the body after an evolution of the embryo hitherto devoid of 
any soul. R. Garrigou-Lagrange: La volonté salvifique et la prédestination 
selon le B. Albert le Grand. Albertus follows St. John Damascene: God, 
by His goodness, wishes to save all men, but as many sin, He punishes 
them, eternally. Albertus adds that the divine will to recompense is also 
consequent. In this doctrine, Albertus directs St. Thomas but is also 
surpassed by him. M.-H. Laurent and M.-J. Congar: Essai de Biblio- 
graphie Albertinienne. The most complete bibliography yet formed; lists 
583 titles. 


Revue Néo-Scholastique de Philosophie—  Deuxiéme serie, No. 29: 
Février, 1931. | 

The first pages are devoted to an interesting retrospect of the founda- 
tion of the Institute of Philosophy at Louvain fifty years ago. M. De 
Wulf: L’augustinisme “avicennisant ”. A discussion of the “ Avicennian ” 
Augustinianism advanced by M. Gilson as the reason why St. Thomas was 
a critic of St. Augustine. It was not only a repudiation by St. Thomas 
of the theory of knowledge based on divine illumination, but rather an 
issue drawn from a series of co-ordinate theses. A summary of seven of 
these is given. M. Gilson’s study is pronounced incomplete. The very 
term “ Avicennian” sins by defect while “ Augustinian” is a word made 
to cover a variety of ideas. M. De Wulf defends his own phrase “ ancient 
Scholasticism of the thirteenth century.” A. M. Festugiére: Le sens des — 
apories metaphysiques de Theophraste. An examination of the metaphysical 
issues or doubts in the writings of the successor of Aristotle. The work ex- 
amined is the Metaphysics, thought by some to be a fragment and by 
others to be a complete work. Paul Henry: Le probléme de la liberté 
chez Plotin. The Enneads of Plotinus affirm rather than prove the exist- 
ence of liberty. A study is made of the sources of Plotinus. A. Mansion: 
Autour des Ethiques d’Aristote. The conclusions reached by H. von Arnim 
in his Drei aristotelischen ethitken (Leipzig, 1924) are criticized. Von 
Arnim finds a triple ethics in the two traditional ethics of Aristotle. 


Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale.—Troisiéme année: 
Janvier, 1931. 3 


D. A. Wilmart: Le premier ouvrage de saint Anselme contre le tre- 
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theisme de Roscelin. Wilmart’s study of St. Anselm’s first recension 
of his De Incarnatione Verbi comes to hand almost simultaneously with 
the edition of Florilegium Patristicum (Fasc. xxviii) containing Dom 
Francis Schmitt’s text of the same. Both are based on Lambeth MS 224. 
Wilmart has adhered-more closely to the orthography of the Lambeth MS, 
which, however, he finds inconsistent with itself. The current Revue 
Benedictine contains an article by Wilmart on the manuscript sources. 
A. Landgraf contributes further studies on the chronology and genuinity 
of the works of Stephen Langton. 


Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie — —4e. Année, Fase. 4: Octobre- 
Decembre, 1930. 


Raymond-Lucien Klee: La théorie et la pratique dans la cité platoni- 
cienne. Plato’s treatment of the antinomy between practise and theory 
in politics; the supremacy of pure theory; the domain of Divine Law. 
G. Cantecor: L’oisive adolescence de Descartes (II). 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques—Vingtieme Année, 
N.1: Février, 1931. 


A. Festugiere: Notes aristotéliciennes. Two points are considered: The 
methods of defining the soul and the theory of Prime Mover. G. Rabeau 
contributes a summary of the work done at the International Congress of 
Philosophy at Oxford. 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXITI, Nos. 5-6: 1930. 


A. Fernandez: Naturale desiderium videndi Divinam Essentiam apud D. 
Thomam ejusque Scholam. This is the concluding article on the question 
of what is the nature of the desire of God and of beatitude as treated by 
St. Thomas. There are four chief opinions: Cajetan maintains that this 
desire cannot be frustrated for the race, hence at least one man of neces- 
sity must obtain the beatific vision; Ferrariensis holds that the sense is 
merely the non-repugnance of the beatific vision, that it can actually be 
obtained is of faith, not reason; Bafiez clings to a conditioned, not an 
absolute desire, while the Benedictine Laporta says that the whole issue 
is exceedingly simple; St. Thomas is speaking of the end of human nature 
as such, that is, of a desire outside the scope of free will. Fernandez 
pronounces in favor of the view of Ferrariensis. Th. Tascén: Foi et don 
@intelligence d’aprés Saint Thomas. An exposition of the virtue of faith 
as receiving its natural development through the gift of intelligence. J. Le 
Rohellec concludes his study of the nature of human intelligence against 


‘modern idealism. 


Rivista di Filosofia N eo-Seolastica—Anno XXITI: Gennaio—Aprile, 
1931. 
The first pages are devoted to an outline of the courses offered by the 
Faculty of Philosophy in the University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, for 
the academic year 1930-1931. A list of those receiving degrees and of the 
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publications of philosophic character issuing from the University is ap- 
pended. We find in the list such names as Gemelli, Olgiati, Casotti, 
Masnovo, Zamboni and others whose writings have obtained international 
fame. Among those receiving degrees we notice the name of Mary Clare 
Blakiston of Wareham. There were offered in the field of philosophy as 
such fifteen courses; if we include philosophy of education and psychology, 
this number goes up to some twenty-five. As a result of the concursus 
held October 28, 1930, Monsignor Francesco Olgiati and Rev. P. Emilio 
Chiocchetti were appointed to posts in the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters. Martin Grabmann: L/influsso di Alberto Magno sulla vita intel- 
lettuale del Medioevo. An answer to the claim of Hans von Schubert 
that Scholastic philosophy arrived late in Germany and was not a German 
theological system. The influence of Albertus Magnus on the philosophy 
and natural science of the age in which he lived and on subsequent periods 
is traced carefully and extensively. He is shown to have exercised great 
influence on intellectual philosophy in Germany and on German mysticism. 
The conclusion is that the study of Albertus Magnus, the “ Doctor Uni- 
versalis ” and the great light of Cologne, is necessary for all Neo-Scholas- 
tics. Subjoined is a petition of the University of Milan to the Holy Father, 
asking for the canonization of Albertus Magnus and his proclamation as 
a Doctor of the Church. S. Vanni Rovighi: L’immortalita dell’anima nel 
pensiero di G. Duns Scoto. Duns Scotus held a rigorous demonstration 
of the immortality of the soul to be impossible by natural reason. The 
views of Scotus, drawn chiefly from his great Commentaries and his 
Quaestiones Quodlibetales are shown to be in disagreement on this point 
with St. Thomas. The reason is to be found in the Scotist opinion of the 
nature of the union of soul and body, in the doctrine of the identity of 
essence and existence in created things, and in the deep accentuation placed 
by Scotus upon the divine transcendence and the contingency of the crea- 
ture. Carlo Mazzantini: La Dottrina filosofica di Francesco Bonatelli. 
The anthropological theories and the theory of values advanced by Bona- 
telli are explained. A critical estimate of the position of Bonatelli from 
the Neo-Scholastic and the idealistic points of view. Gustavo Bontadini: 
Realismo e spiritualismo nel pensiero di Giuseppe Tarozzo. A study in 
recent philosophy. Tarozzo has published L’esistenza e l’anima (Bari, 
1930) in which he stands for the transcendence of being and the reality 
of the soul and other traditional theses. This new stand of Tarozzo is 
commended, with certain reservations concerning his arguments in favor 
of realism. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 44, Heft 1: January, 1931. 


Vinc. M. Kuiper: Hegels Denken. Hegel regarded every thought and 
reality as a moment of the Absolute Thought. The exact nature of this 
Absolute Thought is best understood in juxtaposition with the idealism 
of Kant. A common point of departure is that what is known is thought. 
But a fundamental distinction occurs immediately in that Kant teaches 
that thought is no more than thought, mental forms, etc., whereas Hegel 
identifies thought and content. This makes his philosophy objective and — 
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_ provides a basis, as in the realistic philosophies, for proceeding from logic 


to a study of nature, the state and religion. Such a further application 
of philosophical principles is impossible in the philosophy of Kant. H. 
Straubinger: Die Evidenz des Kausalitaetsgesetzes. Recently much 
thought was given by Catholic philosophers to the principle of causality. 
They are united in the position that this principle rests upon evidence, 
but in the exposition of the argument for evidence there is a great diver- 
gence of thought among them. A critique of the various methods of es- 
tablishing this evidence is given with special attention paid to the insuffi- 
ciency of the principle of sufficient reason. The only valid evidence that 
is left is the immediate insight into causal experience in the individual. 
Such insight is obtained from the consciousness of sensible and spiritual 
causal activity. M. Nicetia Holling: Die Frage nach der Existenz der 
Nichteuklidischen Geometrie und ihre Beantwortung in den Schriften der 
Beiden Bolyai. Prefaced with a biography of John and Wolfgang Bolyai, 
celebrated Hungarian mathematicians and physicists, the present article 
enters into the question of the possibility of proving the validity of non- 
Euclidian geometry in the sphere of physical reality. The efforts of the 
brothers Bolyai are used as a guide in this undertaking: In the summary 


of results from critical examination and experiment the writer shows that 


definite conclusions may be drawn only in those things which are common 
to Euclidian and absolute geometry; in most of the rest only tentative 
conclusions can be obtained, and in some things physical verification ap- 
pears to be forever impossible. Fr. Pelster: Handschriftliches zur Ueber- 
lieferung der Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicorum und der Collationes 
des Duns Scotus. A textual study and comparison of the manuscripts of 
the Collationes Parisienses and the Collationes Oxonienses of Duns Scotus. 
A newly discovered MS of these Collationes, in the royal library of Brus- 
sels, is announced by the writer and a summary of its content given. 
Kaete Friedemann: Antike und Mittelalter im Lichte der Romantik. 
Understanding the inner thoughts and efforts of the romantic writers 


_ shows that they were not as antipathetic to the spirit of antiquity as the 


classical writers were to romanticism. Romanticism is more akin to the 
thought of the Middle Ages than to antiquity in the fact that it gives 


due place to the material in the scheme of human life. Plato and Neo- 


Platonism distorted the relation between matter and spirit by too much 
emphasis on spirit; the Middle Ages restored the balance through the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. While romanticism is not opposed to the 
spirit of antiquity, by giving the material a place, it is approaching the 
mediaeval more and more. Literature need not break with the old but it 


can only thrive on the new. 


_ Philosophisches Jahrbuch—44 Band 2, Heft. 


Aurel Kolnai: Der Hochmut. An inquiry into the nature of haughtiness 
and pride. The two are related but not identical. There are various 
forms of haughtiness. (To be concluded.) Caspar Nink: Die Grundlagen 
der Philosophie Hegels. Eine kritische Untersuchung. No matter how 
consistent a system of philosophy may be, the real test of its philosophic 
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worth will depend upon its starting point or basis. Hegel postulates the 
identity of ‘being’ and ‘nothing’. This is a denial of the principle of 
contradiction. Not one of Hegel’s propositions is acceptable, because they 
are all understood in opposition to the principle of contradiction. Vince. 
M. Kuiper: Hegels Denken. (Schluss). A comparative study of Hegel and 
Kant. A consistent system starting with Kantian or idealistic postulates, | 
it is the philosophia perennis of Idealism. Kaete Friedemann: Antike u. 
Mittelalter im Lichte der Romantik. (Schluss). The romanticists were 
attracted to the Middle Ages by the Universalism, the uniform civilization — 
of the epoch, steeped in the one Faith. Whatever the Middle Ages pro- 
duced in philosophy, discoveries, natural sciences, mathematics, is but a 
reflection of its unitary ‘ Weltanschauung’, to which the wrecnemes d dis- 
traught modern was drawn as by a kind of nostalgia. 


Scholastik—J ahrgang VI, Heft 2: April, 1931. 

Joseph de Vries: Geschichtliches zum Streit um die metaphysischen 
Prinzipien. The methods of the rationalistic philosophers influenced many 
Scholastics of recent times. An evidence of this is the copying of Wolff’s 
scheme in the division of the various philosophic branches. Another evi- 
dence of this is found in the recent discussions upon first principles in 
which the attempt is made to reduce the principle of sufficient reason to 
the principle of contradiction. In the rationalistic conception necessary 
truths are such in which the predicate is found by analysis to be contained 
in the subject. Among the Scholastics there are also such truths, but 
their fundamental principles are often such that the predicate is not con- 
tained in the subject but follows necessarily from an insight into the 
nature of the subject. Among the modern thinkers mathematical symbols 
have been substituted and may be validly used; Scholastics cannot do the 
same for their method has the essential requirement of knowing the con- 
tent of thought in order to elicit further truth. Thus much misunder- 
standing and fruitless effort could be avoided by eliminating a foreign 
method from Scholasticism. 


Divus Thomas—Band 9, Heft 1: March, 1931. 

G. M. Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus. The seventh of a series of 
articles outlining the fundamental doctrines of Thomistic philosophy. A 
synopsis of the Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic ideas of creation are given 
as a preface to the Thomistic teaching thereon. It is also shown in this 
article that the fundamental principles of Thomism are intimately asso- 
ciated with the creationistic doctrine of the origin of the world. Heribert 
Chr. Scheeben: Albert der Grosse und Thomas von Aquino in Koeln. A 
record of little-known incidents that transpired between Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas Aquinas in Cologne. Mathias Thiel: Ueber Wesen, 
Bestimmbarkeit und Ausbildung des Characters. The most fundamental 
principle and law of nature in the formation and development of character 
is the urge for self-preservation. This urge is conditioned by thought, the 
will and influences from without. The right co-ordination of the three will 
direct that urge into bringing about a greater realization of the image and 
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likeness of God which is the ultimate purpose of all character building. 
Jakob Lorenz: Soziale Aktivierung des Thomismus. Vast movements in 
the social order are taking place at present. Bolshevism, Fascism and 
intense nationalism are samples of the same. These movements incline 
some to believe that our Western civilization is crumbling and about to be 
lost (as Spengler, for instance, in his Decline of the West). Others 
think that they indicate the passing of capitalism. As a matter of fact, 
these movements are not yet definite enough to judge their outcome. 
Precisely because of this the sound economic and social principles of 
Thomism should be more than ever advanced, for in them alone is the 
solution to present difficulties. For this purpose an institute should be 
established to study the practical side of economics and sociology in their 
many details and to understand them in the light of Thomistic philosophy. 
It is not a dearth of principles but of defenders of them that keeps 
Thomism from playing the part it aon: in the present social crisis. 


Erkenntnis zugliech Annalen der Philosophie ——Band 1, Heft 5, 1931 
(Band 9, Heft 5 of the Annalen). 


Friederich Kraus: Eins- und Vieles-Problem in biologischer Betrachtung. 
The way to solve the problem of pluralism or monism in the composition 
of the world is to reduce the contradictory components in human nature 
itself to unity. The original reality (Stoff) of the world was neither 
material nor spiritual; it was neutral, but was the base of both the 
spiritual and the material. Because of opposite possibilities this original 
element evolved into heterogeneous composites. Some of them are then 
described as physical, others as phychical; but beneath all there is unity. 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy: Tatsachen und Theorien der Formbildung als 
Weg zum Lebensproblem. Both mechanism and vitalism fall short of ac- 
counting for all the facts of life. These facts can be harmoniously ex- 
plained only in the theory of “Form”. This theory if elaborated from 
the teaching of Haeckel combined with the study of evolutionary char- 
acter of life in the individual and in the race. 


Erkenntnis—Band 1, Heft 6, 1931. 

Kurt Lewin: Der Uebergang von der aristotelischen zur gallidechen 
Denkweise in Biologie und Psychologie. This article is descriptive of the 
Aristotelian and Galilean orientations in biology and psychology, com- 
paring the two and showing their influence on the methods of the present. 
The Galilean method had the good fortune to put an end to “schools ” 
and thus, while scientists may differ on particular questions, there is more 
hope in this present method than in the old for a continued unified pro- 
gress in both biology and psychology. Julius Schaxel: Das biologische 
Individuum. There is no such thing as a categoric individual for every 
individual stands in relation to the processes of nature. Transformism 
indicates that the organism is the product of historical accumulation. 
Genetic and formal (in the sense of the entelechy) as well as social factors 
enter into the individual composite as conditioning elements. The indi- 
vidual is thus the sum of many parts and is a part of a greater sum in 
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the process of living nature. Consequently individuality is only relative, 
never absolute. We can know the individual by dialectic thought because 
such thought reflects the objective dialectic of nature; both, therefore, 
have a common source, and hence are reduced to the same unity of nature. 


Archiv fuer Geschichte der Philosophie. Band XL, Heft 1, 1931. 

Founded in 1887 as Archiv fuer Philosophie by Lud. Stein with the col- 
laboration of Diels, Dilthey, Erdmann, and Zeller, it is now edited by his 
son, Dr. A. Stein, as Archiv fuer Geschichte der Philosophie. Besides the 
special articles dealing with the history of philosophy each number will 
contain a survey of the historical literature being published in the various 
countries. H. Rickert: Geschichte und System der Philosophie. In every 
comprehensive system of philosophy there are historical factors which de- 
termine the system and which cannot be separated from the partial, time- 
less truths which it may contain, as this is done in the study of the 
natural sciences. E. Hoffman: Der Paedagogische Gedanke in Paltons 
Hoehlengleichnis. (The first of three articles.) The sciences studied in 
their proper and natural sequence are steps on a way, the travel of which 
is of supreme pedagogical importance. This road is steep and arduous and 
painful. One must turn away from the natural sense perception and enter 
_ the realm of thoughts where the universe is known from the metaphysical 
viewpoint. The self-discipline of cognition leads to the Absolute, not to 
results and doctrines. The travel is the important thing. H. Flatten: 
Die “ materia primordialis ” in der Schule von Chartres. The writer traces 
_ the vicissitudes in the meaning of this term as it was received from the 

ancient Greeks (Aristotle), through Bernhard Silvester, William of Conches, 
Gilbert de la Porrée Thierry of Chartres, Clarenbaldus, and Alanus de> 
Insulis. Bernhard Groethuysen: Die Kosmiche Anthropologie des Bovillus. 
Man according to Bovillus is characterized by intellectual cognition. The 
world was ‘thought’ before creation, and it becomes ‘thought’ again in 
man. “ Elice ex luna solem: ex parte totum: ex sensu intellectum; ex 
visibili invisible: ex corporeo, spiritale: ex quod extra te est, id quod tbi 
insitum sit: ex mundo teipsum.” After this the wise man turns to himself 
and in contemplation finds his own reality. The world without man’s 
thought is nothing—it is man’s world, the world as he thinks it. H. Kuhn: 
Hegels Aesthetik als System des Klassicismus. The aesthetic of Hegel de- 
termines the place of art in the whole of human existence. It is a one-time | 
event in history and cannot return. Hegel’s aesthetic as system of clansic- 
ism denotes the end of classicism. 


Gregorianum—Vol. XI, Fase. 4: Oct.—Dec., 1930. 

J. DeBlic: Un aspect remarquable de la dialectique aristotélicienne. 
_ Aristotelian dialectic is not of the same genus as logic. Its method of 
argumentation is essentially ad hominem. The probabilitas with which it 
is concerned are only suasabilitas. Aristotle’s definition of probabilitas as 
“ probabile est quod fere semper fieri solet” is unjustly condemned by 
some critics and philosophers. 
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Angelicum—Annus VIII, Fase. I: Ian. Febr. Mart., 1931. 


M. Brown: Adnotationes in doctrinam S. Thomae De veritate simplicis 
apprehensionis. Three important teachings of St. Thomas on this first act 
of the mind. 


8S. Thasct Caecilt Cypriani de Lapsis. (Florilegium Patristicum tam 
veteris quam medii aevi auctores complectens.) Fase. XXI. By Jos. 
Martin. Bonn: Péter Hanstein, 1930. Pp. -48. 


This is a new critically edited text of Saint Cyprian’s treatise concern- 
ing the reconciliation of those who had denied their faith during the 
persecutions. There is a brief preface outlining the life and attainments 
of Saint Cyprian and giving a short synopsis of the text itself. The 
codices used in the compilation of the text are described and their respec- 
tive values estimated. Minor differences from the text of von Hartel in 


the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum are explained by the 


editor. The utility of the De Lapsis for the study of the beginnings of 
the penitential discipline of the Church and of the distinctive style of 
ecclesiastical Latin best exemplified by Saint Cyprian is set forth. On the 
second page of the preface, line 27, “ea” is printed for what should be 


eo 


There are two sets of foot-notes to the text. The first contains the 
variant readings of the five principal codices as well as the places wherein 
it differs from von Hartel’s edition. The second illustrates the sense of 


- many words and phrases by quotations from Saint Cyprian himself and 


from other contemporary writers. 
Students of the early Church will welcome this edition which makes 
available to them for the first time in handy form this important text. 


J. O’MEARA. 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 


Problemi di Metafisica et di Criteriologica. By Amato Masnovo. Pub- 
blicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Seire Prima: 
Scienze Filosofiche. Volume XVII. Milan: Societa Editrice “ Vita 
e Pensiero,” 1930. Pp. VII + 50. 


This book is a criticism of the late Cardinal Mercier’s theories of 
intrinsic possibility and logical truth. Masnovo questions very much our 
right to say of anything that it is such and such, unless we suppose a 
knowledge of essential natures. Cardinal Mercier, indeed, according to 
Masnovo, is making the Cartesian error of passing from thought to things. 
How, in fact, by making the objective of the terms in a judgment depend 
upon the objectivity of the judgment, de we reach reality and not mind? 
Professor Masnovo will ha¥e none of this “ subordimatione idealista.” In 
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this he is at one with Professor Gilson’s favorite contention that to begin 
with the Cartesian Cogito is to fall inevitably into idealism. It is only 
fair to add that Professor Masnovo’s interpretations of Mercier have been 
criticized by Léon Noél, whose own Notes d’Epistémologie Thomiste has 
been quite recently criticized by Professor Gilson in an article contributed 
to the Festgabe presented to Joseph Geyser. Meantime, the debate is far 
from being concluded in either direction. 
ANTON C. PEGIS. 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 


Quaestio De Unwersali Secundum Viam Et Doctrinam Guilelmi De Ockham, 
Edited by Martin Grabmann (Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae 
eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia. Series scholastica, edita 
curantibus M. Grabmann et Fr. Pelster). Fasc. X. Munster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1930. Pp. 40. 


Professor Grabmann states in his short preface to this work that the 
name of the author was probably contained among several words of the 
codex that had unfortunately been effaced. } 

This unknown nominalist philosopher of the second half of the fourteenth 
century, a self-professed disciple of William of Ockham, has left us a 
valuable compendium of his master’s doctrine, ‘extracta et compilata ex 
multis libris doctorum in loyca et philosophya *, In this respect the 
editor writes in the preface as follows: ‘ Quaestio ipsa argumenta Realismi 
contra Nominalismum tam copiose exponit ac solvit necnon in responsione 
principali theoriam de unwersalibus nominalisticam adeo dilucide declarat 
et demonstrat, ut tamquam isagoge doctrine Guilelmi de Ockham facilius 
ac securius interpretandae inservire posstt.’ 

In the Declaratio questionis the universal is propounded as a term that 
can be predicted of many things without signifying their essence. The 
universal, indeterminate and abstract, is nothing but an idea which is 
capable of being used as the sign for a plurality of things. Several re- 
finements of the definition of the universal are made, which follow the 
trend of a logic which seems to be little else than an affair of names. His 
final definition is thus: ‘ Universale est illud, quod est aptum natum 
predicari univoce de pluribus differentibus realiter el vel de pluribus sup- 
ponentibus pro distinctis et dwersis rebus.? Elsewhere he concludes ‘.. . 
tam genus quam species suppomit personaliter et pro suis mdwiduis, que 
sunt vere res singulares.’ ‘Man’ does not signify in Peter or anything else 
‘pro quo supponit ’ a universal nature. 

ROBERT POLLOCK. 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, | 
St. Michael’s College, 
Unwersity of Toronto. 
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An Anthology of Modern Philosophy. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. xiii + 836. 


Dr. Robinson, while at Miami University, compiled an Anthology of 
Recent Philosophy, covering recent idealistic and realistic theories, prag- 
matism and other types of philosophizing. Now he has gone to earlier 
sources and gathered lengthy extracts from writers who flourished A. D. 
1500-1900. He begins with Paracelsus and ends with Thomas Green, 
drawing upon thirty-two authors.. A conspectus of modern philosophy, 
placed on page 1, is well made, despite the omission of everything related 
to Scholasticism and Neo-Scholasticism. He includes Giordano Bruno, but 
leaves out Thomas More. Of Friedrich von Schlegel he says: “In 1808 
he joined the Roman Catholic Church, and after that he became more and 
more opposed to the principles of political and religious freedom.” (p. 824) 
From Descartes onward, the selections are well chosen and give a good 
insight into the varous systems of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
One conviction results from the reading of these divergent productions, 
namely, that the human mind, once it leaves go its hold on the sheet 
anchor of sound metaphysics is capable of vagaries in an indefinite degree. 

Students of the history of philosophy will find an abundance of collateral 
reading in this collection; some selections have been especially translated 
for this volume, and are thus available in English for the first time. Each 
selection is prefaced with a concise analysis; the biographies of the 
authors are given in the appendix. The whole work is designed for the 
practical use of students, especially of those taking correspondence courses 
or doing home study. 

FRANCIS AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic Umwersity of America. 


The St. Louis Movement in Philosophy. Arranged and edited by Charles 
' M.. Perry. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1931. 
Pp. 148. 


A brief history of an important movement in American philosophy—the 
introduction of Hegel to the United States. Ths study outlines the story 
of the movement with particular reference to the work of H. C. Brokmeyer, 
W. T. Harris, and Denton J. Snider. This section is followed by a 
rather complete bibliography of the — of all the known members “ 


the St. Louis School. 
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